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We must export ...and a particular brand of patriotism 
will be required, says this Dublin businessman 


Free Trade: the Challenge 


of the 


1960s 


F. M. SUMMERFIELD 


N the industrial field the domi- 

nating influence in the next 
decade is bound to be the move- 
ment towards the economic and 
trade integration of Europe. On the 
basis of what we know at present, 
most of Europe will be virtually a 
free-trade area for European in- 
dustrial products by the end of the 
1960s. 

Obviously serious issues will 
have been raised for Irish industry 
and trade during that time. Our 


Condensed from 


the Sunday Press 


economic and trade policy will 
have to take account of these inter- 
national trends. 

In industrial circles it is now 
recognised that the policy of pro- 
tection for our industries here will 
have to undergo considerable re- 
view and re-assessment. The broad 
picture is that progress will depend 
on our ability, firstly, to meet fair 
competition from imported pro- 
ducts without the same measure of 
protection as has been available 


heretofore, and secondly to export 
more, 

We shall succeed only if we 
develop a real confidence in our- 
selves and face the economic facts 
of life by concentrating on produc- 
ing goods at competitive prices and 
marketing them in an attractive 
manner. 

By confidence I mean a convic- 
tion based on the realisation that 
Irish industry in many cases has 
already proved that it can meet 
world competition. This is not 
sufficiently recognised by the 
public and not fully appreciated 
even by some of our industrialists. 

Yet there is ample proof avail- 
able in our export statistics. Apart 
from specialist items, there is an 
increasing export trade in goods 
which have no special advantages 
in Ireland. 

The total export figures for the 
nine months ending on the 30th 
September, 1959, show that the 
total exports of food, drink and 
tobacco products exceeded the 
figure of exports of live animals. 

The exports of other raw 
materials and manufactured goods 
were very little below the cattle 
export figure. Apart from exports 
of textiles of all types, which ex- 
ceeded £7,000,000 in that period, 
the figures included such items as 
about {2,000,000 worth of cloth- 
ing of various kinds, and almost 
£1,000,000 worth of footwear. 

It is encouraging to note that the 
export figures include such items 
as building materials to Scandi- 
navia and other countries, rubber 
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products to Western Germany, 
pharmaceutical products to Italy, 
machinery to South Africa, elec- 
trical products to West Africa and 
South America, metal products to 
Ghana and New Zealand, whilst 
cake, sweets, ropes and fioor- 
coverings are among the many 
products exported to the U.S.A. 
and to Canada. 

The small size of our country 
and of our industrial production 
was often referred to as a grave 
disability in breaking into world 
trade. There is no doubt that it 
does raise problems, but there is 
another aspect. It is that obtaining 
even small shares of the European 
and other world markets would re- 
present a very substantial gain 
when measured against our present 
output. 

The development of industrial 
exports is no easy job, but those 
who have made a real effort in this 
field have found that the results 
ar€ worth while. 

There is some confused thinking 
on the question of “ produc- 
tivity”. It is certainly related to, 
but is not by any means the same 
thing as “ production ”. 

Production of itself is of little 
value unless the items produced 
are sold. Without sales, production 
is meaningless. Products to be sold 
must be of the right quality and at 
the right price. 

The main items involved in pro- 
duction and the price and quality 
of a product are money, materials, 
machines and manpower. Produc- 
tivity means making the best 
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possible use of these resources and 
eliminating as far as possible waste 
of money and materials, waste of 
time and effort. 

This is reducing the problem to 
its simplest form, but it is well at 
this time to concentrate on essen- 
tials. Putting a policy of produc- 
tivity into practice, however, in- 
volves study and effort in many 
different and specialised fields. 

It requires suitable buildings and 
plant, and access to raw materials 
and equipment. It involves finding 
the best possible production lay- 
out and the use of space and fuel 
and power efficiency. There must 
be constant study of methods and 
a search for better ways and, of 
course, adequate finance, proper 
organisation and efficient manage- 
ment. 

I have deliberately omitted the 
human factor from this brief list. 
All of those mentioned can be 
subordinated to the idea of pro- 
ductivity, but the human and social 
side of industry, whilst it is of the 
utmost importance in productivity, 
has a much wider significance. 

It should be clear from this brief 
list of factors affecting productivity 
that, whilst the main responsibility 
must rest with owners and manage- 
ment, their efforts and functions 
can be restricted and frustrated by 
factors over which they have little 
control. 

At the beginning of the 1950s, 
Irish industry was only beginning 
to emerge from a long period in 
which acute scarcities of buildings, 
plant, equipment and materials 
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NOTHING TO FEAR 

T is going to be a hard road, 
particularly for a country like 
Ireland, which is neither of the 
Six nor of the Seven. The long- 
term result is almost certain to 
be a general rise in the standard 
of life, not only in the United 
Kingdom, Ireland’s big market, 
but in Germany, which is a 
potentially big market for the 
Irish. The Six, despite their 
common agricultural policy, are 
simply not going to be able 
to feed the Germans, and they 
realise that. 

The Germans are going to 
have to import food in very 
considerable quantities from 
beyond the borders of the Six 
There is no doubt about that. 
Ireland is a natural supplier, 
just as Denmark is. 

You Irish have nothing to fear, 
but you do have to prepare 
yourselves for it. You must make 
yourselves, both in the indus- 
trial and agricultural spheres, 
sufficiently productive and effi- 
cient to compete on these new 
terms. 

J. FLINT CAHAN, Deputy 

Secretary-General of O.E.E.C. 
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were the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. Even when conditions began 
to improve, other restrictions were 
still at work. 

‘Progress and development in 
industry depend to a great extent 
on ploughing back a considerable 
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proportion of earnings into the 
business, mainly in buildings or 
plant or stocks. 

It is now generally recognised 
that profits in Irish industry have 
been meagre, and in fact were at 
rates which would deter, rather 
than encourage, the massive invest- 
ment in industry which we need. 

Taxation in its various forms 
reduces these small profit margins 
by about half and, despite constant 
efforts by industry and its repre- 
sentative organisations, it is only 
in the very recent past that some 
respite has been introduced. 

Any appraisal of industrial pro- 
gress in the 1950s must be made 
against this general background, 
and plans for the future must 
include a determined effort to 
reduce considerably this very real 
deterrent to the expansion and 
development of productive enter- 
prise. 

This matter was referred to in 
the Government’s Economic White 
Paper, and the reduction of six- 
pence in the standard rate of 
income tax in the 1959 Budget 
was welcomed as an indication of 
the Government’s intention to 
handle this problem in a deter- 
mined fashion. 

If we can achieve a substantial 
reduction of taxation, and if we 
can consign to the limbo of for- 
gotten things such brakes on 
progress as anti-profit propaganda, 
profit control, price “ freezes,” 
credit “squeezes” and external 
payments crises, all of which 
seriously affected industry in the 


1950s, at least the external condi- 
tions and the proper climate will 
have been produced for industrial 
development. 

Employers and management can 
then be counted on to supply the 
initiative, energy and direction 
necessary, but their efforts will be 
of little avail without the en- 
lightened support of the employees 
and their trade union organisations, 

It must be clearly recognised 
that one of the most important 
factors affecting the progress and 
development of competitive indus- 
try is the wages content in the final 
price of the commodity produced. 

Managements usually have direct 
control over other costs such as 
raw materials and fuel, but for the 
labour costs factor they are largely 
dependent on the employees. 

The old out-moded cry is seldom 
heard mowadays that wages 
increases can be paid out of profits 
—it is so obviously untrue that 
there is no force in the argument 
any longer. It is now generally 
recognised that increased wages 
must mean increased costs. 

This, in turn, must mean either 
increased prices or increased pro- 
ductivity to give more production 
for more money. In other words, 
increased wages must be earned. 
This, however, does not neces- 
sarily mean “harder” work or 
longer hours. 

There are many techniques, 
such as work study, which can 
show the way to better production 
justifying higher earnings with no 
price increases. These techniques 
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have been used successfully in 
Irish industry. 

If we are to make progress, and 
particularly if we are to export, as 
we must, there must be a complete 
acceptance of better methods and 
modern productivity techniques. 

I believe we are at the beginning 
of a period of fundamental changes. 
We want to develop an awareness 
of this, and an acceptance of the 
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fact that the full co-operation of 
all sections is needed. 

The brand of patriotism 
required in the 1960s will be con- 
stant and unselfish effort to do our 
part in the economic development 
of the country, in order that we 
may be able to look back on this 
decade as a period in which 
challenges were accepted and 
substantial progress was won. 


& 


So Great Their Charm . . 


[7 is typical of the Englishman that when he 1s at his most 
nostalgic he should yearn in song for the place he has 
never seen and probably wouldn’t recognise if he did see. 

Hundreds of thousands of English soldiers have confessed 
that their hearts are in Tipperary, and I have seen English 
eyes fill with tears at the prospect of seeing the Mountains of 
Mourne that go down to the sea, in spite of the fact that 
they haven’t the slightest idea what the Mourne Mountains 
look like, or even where they are. 

The very word “ mavourneen” sets each English male 
heart beating excitedly, though the owner of the heart may 
never have set eyes on an Irish colleen. 

Whether by accident or design, the Irish have traded on 
the Englishman’s incorrigible sentimentality to such a degree 
that everything Irish makes an irresistible appeal to him. 
So great is their charm, so readily do we fall under their 
spell, that what in a fellow-countryman we should condemn 
as a vice, we come to look on as an endearing quality in 
the Irish. 

S. P. B. Mats, I Return to Ireland 


Not That Spirit! 

A MOTORIST, picked up unconscious after an accident, 
opened his eyes as he was being carried into a neighbour- 

ing garage. He began to struggle violently and tried to get 

away. 

Afterwards, when asked about it, he said that the first 

thing he saw was a big red Shell sign. . . . “ but some fool was 

standing in front of the letter S.” 


If, as expected, he becomes 

the next President of the 

United Nations Assembly, 
he will be the — 


Most I mportant 
[rishman in 


the World 


PETER VANE 


TOT one of the New Year 

travellers at Grand Central 
Station, New York, recognised the 
ruddy-faced Irishman hurrying to 
catch the train for Cleveland. 

Yet Frederick Henry Boland, 
chief of Ireland’s permanent mis- 
sion to the United Nations, will 
probably become one of the most 
important men in the world in a 
few months’ time. He is strongly 
tipped as the next President of 
the United Nations General 
Assembly. In fact, many diplomats 
forecast that he is already home 
and dry. 

Not one word of dissent has 
been heard in the corridors of 
the U.N. skyscraper standing on 
the bank of New York’s East 
River, Not even a “ Niet” from 
the Soviet group. For in three 
short years the Irish delegation, 
one of the smallest at this meet- 


ing place of nations, has proved 
itself one of the liveliest. 

Mr. Boland’s journey to Cleve- 
land was not strictly necessary. 
But he knew it had a chance of 
furthering if only in the smallest 
way, the life-work which has be- 
come a hobby—the advancement 
of human rights. 

In the middle of a rush to clear 
up his desk and catch the train, 
he found time to talk. In a voice 
which bears only the slightest 
trace of an Irish accent, he said: 
“We are a team. A small team— 
economically we have to be—but 
an effective one, I hope.” 

Fifty - five-year-old Freddie 
Boland is amusing, beautifully 
dressed, with a sharp probing 
mind and a cultivated taste in 
wine. Off duty he never bothers 
much with sport, preferring to 
match his wits in conversation. 
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MOST IMPORTANT IRISHMAN IN THE WORLD II 
“To this day,” says a U.N, @uiotnnnnnnne 
colleague, “you can see him 


standing around with the strangest 
companions of every race and 
colour—talking, but more impor- 
tant, listening as though their 
words were the only things that 
mattered.” 

In 1929, with a brilliant aca- 
demic record behind him in 
Ireland, America and France, 
Boland joined the Irish Republic’s 
External Affairs Department as a 
cadet and moved up quickly. He 
was respected, but aloof. Even in 
Dunquin, or in Skibbereen, where 
he goes sea fishing, or in Water- 
ville, where every year he returns 
in search of salmon, he remains a 
man apart. 

“Before you talk to him,” says 
a friend, “ the cut of his clothes 
and the way he wears them sug- 
gest that he is really someone.” 

Like his artist wife, Frances 
Kelly, Ambassador Boland loves 
to talk about the good things of 
Irish living. Soon after he came 
to New York, he had U.N. bar- 
tenders sending for stocks of Irish 
whiskey. Now each day’s menu 
offers ‘“‘ Gaelic coffee”. Boland, 
the good conversationalist, talked 
the chef into that. 

Will this polished diplomat 
become the second Irishman to 
lead a world Parliament ? Twenty- 
eight years ago he stood quietly 
behind Mr. de Valera, then chair- 
man of the League of Nations, 
and heard his chief tongue-lash 
the Assembly. 


He has deen well trained for 


SOCIAL SKILLS, TOO 
ITH his beet-red face and 
grey hair plastered to his 
head, Frederick Boland resembles 
a jovial Irish publican, but the 
scholarly, Dublin-born diplomat 
finds as relaxation in 
reading Latin and Greek classics 

as in Irish gin and whiskey. 
A colleague at the U.N. con- 
siders Boland “ far and away the 
finest chairman the Trusteeship 


much 


Committee ever had.” This 
delicate post was excellent 
preparation for the kind of 
diplomacy required of an 
Assembly president — knowing 


how to preserve decorum, when 
to persuade someone quietly to 


call for an adjournment, and 
when to press for a_ night 
session. 


The Assembly job also calls 
for the exercise of behind-the- 
scenes social as well as diplomatic 
skills. Frederick 
Boland is a gregarious man. “You 
accomplish a lot over a 
steak and a dry martini,” he 
says. “| just hope my liver holds 
out.” 


Fortunately, 


can 


“Time” (New York) 
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the task. And well supported by 
Eamon Kennedy, thirty-eight-year- 
old counsellor for the Irish 
Mission, and twenty-nine-year-old 
Brendan Nolan, the Mission secre- 
tary. This three-man team forms 
the hard core of the Irish delega- 
tion. And because the team is so 
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small and so unyielding they often 
find themselves working longer 
hours than other delegates. “ We 
can make do with six hours’ 
sleep,” said Mr. Boland. 

Take a look at their efforts in 
the most important initiative they 
have taken at the United Nations 
—a resolution calling on _ the 
world to recognise the human 
rights of the Tibetan people 
after the country was overrun by 
Red Chinese troops. 

The majority would have much 
preferred that the entire Tibetan 
problem be cosily shelved. But 
the little Irish team battered away. 
For nearly five weeks they probed, 
parried and talked themselves 
hoarse in the lobbies, They 
buttonholed anybody who would 
listen. And those who wouldn’t. 
Finally, they got their way. 
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The African and Asian nations 
will seek the advice of the Irish 
where they would steer clear of 
Britain, America, or Russia. “ We 
feel,” said an African delegate, 
“that they understand our prob- 
lems. The Irish realise what it is 
to fight for independence.” 

Sometimes, no doubt, they irri- 
tate the big Powers like a stone in 
a shoe. Russia was first to taste 
Irish determination when they 
pushed for a world condemnation 
of Soviet aggression in Hungary. 

Britain found Ireland well up 
front when a cease-fire over Suez 
was called. For France it was Irish 
support of independence in 
Algeria. But, as one Irish delegate 
pointed out: “ We do not support 
the extremists. We support 
Algerian independence in a tem- 
perate and moderate way.” 


Foam of Western Seas 


You will find an extreme diversity of people, pleasant and 
unpleasant, on London buses. 


The other day three 


huge, 


blue-suited, innocently- 


smiling Irish workers sat down and began talking Erse, a 
language I have never before heard spoken on a bus. 
I sat there in delight at this glorious anachronism, enjoy- 


ing the wild, beautiful sounds as they came frothing and 
flashing out like the foam of western seas among the 
Londoners with their bored or worried faces, their up-to- 
date, urban, hire-purchase misery. 

Peter SIMPLE in the Daily Telegraph (London) 


A NEWSPAPER reports that a generous gentleman has 


donated a new loud-speaker to his church in fond memory 
of us wife. 


“ The Irish are sentimental, 

but not given to sentimen- 

tality,” says the famous film 
director 


Why I Made 
My Home in 
Ireland 


JOHN HUSTON 


Cn an interview with Seamus Brady) 


CHOSE to live in Ireland 
because of its hunting—and 
its people. I used to fly across the 
Atlantic to hunt in Ireland, and 
as a result of my visits I de- 
veloped a liking for the people of 
the country. 

Now, if I were to make my 
home in the United States I 
would choose some place that 
would be hours away from Holly- 
wood. Now, with air travel, I can 
get from my home in Galway 
to Shannon in just over an hour 
and be in California by airliner 
inside a day. I can also reach 
Paris or London or New York in 
a few hours by air. 

Hollywood is my business head- 
quarters, but I keep in touch 
from Ireland by cable and tele- 
phone—you’d be surprised how 
good the line is in the early hours 


of the morning to California. 

I have built my house in Co. 
Galway as a retreat for myself. 
After all the activity and turmoil 
that goes on in the making of a 
picture, it is wonderful to be able 
to return to this wilderness. Then 


I am able to devote my time 
mainly to one thing: hunting. 

Now I have had a try at most 
sports. I have killed tigers from 
the back of an elephant in India. 
I have shot big game in Africa. 
The first is not really dangerous 
and the second contains a certain 
element of risk, but no _ real 
trouble if you escape accidents. 

Hunting is the sport I like best. 
It is the only sport that has ever 
thrown me—this cracked right leg 
(the result of a fall while hunting) 
is the first serious accident I have 
ever suffered. 

But it has had its compensa- 
tions. It has afforded me a tre- 
mendous new experience, a fresh 
insight into human beings. I am 
talking about the Blue Sisters, the 
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nuns who nursed me in the 
Calvary Hospital in Galway. 

I have never encountered such 
dedicated people. I was humbled 
by the simplicity and the lack of 
any self-consciousness on their 
part, The manner in which they 
put other people’s interests above 
their work was a new experience 
for me. And how beautifully prac- 
tical they are; no sentimentality. 
All the modesty in the world; 
and no prudery. 

Hunting is unique in Co. 
Galway. There is very little wire, 
and the stone walls are just made 
to be jumped. I keep five hunters. 
No man could ask for better. 

How do I find my subjects? 
Pian my films? Well, I have 
settled into a system of making 
one film a year. And I plan to 
go on making one film a year 
until I die. 

But I am always two steps 
ahead in looking into fresh 
material. My next film will be The 
Misfits, with Marilyn Monroe. 

After that I shall be making the 
Kipling film based on his story, 
The Man Who Would Be King. 
Then I am going to make a film 
on Freud. 

The script will be written by 
Jean Paul Sartre. He came to stay 
with me in Galway, and he is 
now working on the script. The 
location will probably be in 
Europe. But it will not be in 
England. No, I have nothing 
against the English. But they are 
far too heavily tied down by their 
trade unions. 


I reckon it is the heavy income- 
tax which makes their workers so 
unready to work overtime. With 
English workers I believe that 
whether or not they will put in 
overtime depends a great deal on 
the personality involved. If they 
like you—yes, If they dislike you 
—no. Now that’s a hell of a way 
to make a film. 

I like the Irish people enor- 
mously—I mean the Irish in 
Ireland. But I detest the profes- 
sional Irish who have never been 
to Ireland. 


These third- and fourth-gen- 
eration Irish overseas are hard 
to take—most of all when they 
begin acting the way they think 
the Irish act. I mean this char- 
acterisation of the stage Irishman 
abroad. Roistering in bars. Brawl- 
ing. All that noise. 

The true Irish are sensitive and 
restrained. They are only emo- 
tional when it counts—in their 
sense of drama and literary ex- 
pression. When they sing, for 
instance, they are being emotional. 
But you are not subjected to loads 
of sentimentality. The Irish are 
sentimental, but they are not given 
to sentimentality. That is one 
reason why I hope to make my 
home among them until I die. 

How I came to choose this par- 
ticular spot in Co. Galway was a 
mere accident. My wife and I were 
looking for a place to build a per- 
manent home in Ireland. For some 
years we had rented a house in 
Co. Kildare. 

My wife saw this place, St. 
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Clearns, advertised for sale and 
made inquiries about it. I was 
overseas and I didn’t get to see it 
for a year afterwards. 

It was practically a ruin. It had 
originally been the site of a tenth- 
century hermitage run by a saint 
called Clearn. 

We had high excitement when 
the house was being built. For one 
day while digging a trench the 
workmen discovered a skeleton. A 
local policeman hurried to the 
scene. He did some more digging 
—and found a halfpenny piece 
dated 1939. That fixed the date of 
the crime. 

The alarm went out and while 
a police inspector was on his way 
more digging was done—and a lot 
more bones were discovered. It 
was becoming a mass murder. 
The police began their inquiries. 
Who lived in the house in 1939? 
Old inhabitants in the district 
were questioned. Police were try- 
ing to get up a list of missing 
persons for 1939. 

Finally an archzologist, Pro- 
fessor Duigan from Galway Uni- 
versity College, came out to 
inspect the bones. He discovered 
that the workmen had turned up 
an early Christian burial ground. 
The bones were those of St. 
Clearn and his monks. A little 
1oth-century ruined chapel still 
remains near the spot. The bones 
were all decently re-buried. And 
the local policeman closed the case 
with the remark: “ The ha’penny 
must have got in there by mis- 
take.” 
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COPY THE SWISS ? 
HE Swiss Today 
they have per head of popula- 
tion managed to become the 
wealthiest nation in the world. 
The amount of foreign capital 
on deposit in the Swiss banks is 
unbelievable. Almost every 
wealthy person has money put 


are smart. 


away in Switzerland, because 
such capital is tax free. 

The Irish Republic should 
copy this Swiss idea. What a 
marvellous future they would 
enjoy if they did. They should 
cut adrift from the British 
Sterling Area, abolish income 
tax and set up their own 
economy. 


Now look at this scheme for 
attracting foreign capital by set- 
industries in the 
customs-free zone at Shannon 
Airport That is a good 
idea. | am glad to hear it is 
making progress. 

JOHN HUSTON 


ting up new 


One of the chief reasons why I 
like living in this wilderness is 
that it is a great place to raise 
children. My son Tony, aged nine, 
and my daughter Anjelica, aged 
eight, have the full run of this 
marvellous country life. They are 
able to ride horses, to fish and 
to learn to shoot. They have got 
the phonograph—records of good 
music. They read good books. And 
they are away from the influence 
of television. Professionally, of 
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course, as a film director I am not 
against television. But I do not 
like the commercials. 

The children’s education is no 
problem either. Tony goes into 
Galway to a private teacher who 
is a retired schoolmaster. And 
they both get lessons in French 
from a tutor at home. They will 
go to boarding school later on. 


I am not a wealthy man. I 
spend on the things that I think 
are important: the security and 
comfort of home and the com- 
pany of people I have around me. 
One of the things I consider im- 
portant is bringing people from all 
over the world here as my guests. 
I like to be among the people 
whom I like. 
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No One Knows Anything 
A Minp that does not perfect itself by good reading does 

not remain the same; it becomes duller. White fences do 
not remain white fences; muscles that are not used atrophy, 
and a mind that does not take mental nourishment can starve. 

An opposite extreme is to do all the studying in one 
direction. Over-specialisation, Darwin said, ruined his mind, 
for he thereby lost all taste for music, poetry and the arts. 
Many theses in universities are on such a specialised subject 
that they profit neither the student, the university nor the 
general public. ‘ 

To limit one’s reading to the newspaper and to popular 
magazines is to fall into the uniformity and the dullness of | 
the ant-hill. When everyone knows the same thing, no one 
knows anything. 

BISHOP FULTON J. SHEEN 


Putting It Baldly 


‘THE bald-headed partners beamed benignly when the beauti- 
ful blonde secretary beseeched an afternoon off. 
“Certainly,” said the semor. “ But don’t do anything we 
wouldn’t do,” jested the junior. 
“Oh, don’t worry,” she simpered sweetly. “I’m only 
going for a perm.” 


(CULTURE is receptiveness to beauty and humane feeling. 
Scraps of information have nothing to do with it. A 

merely well-informed man is the most useless bore on God’s 

earth. A.N.W. 


Like selling coal in Newcastle, or ice-cream 
in Antarctica... 


He Sells Signs to 


the Americans 


MICHAEL O’BEIRNE 


ELLING coals to Newcastle is 
a simple affair beside the 
achievement of Emmet O’Keeffe, 
who quite casually exports Irish- 
made signs to that home of 
advertising: the U.S.A. And even 
though air-freight charges often 
exceed the cost of the signs them- 
selves, he successfully competes 
with the slickest American pro- 
ducts—in price and quality. 

Admittedly his line is up-to- 
date. Nonetheless | Cork-born 
Emmet O’Keeffe has built for 
himself in Dublin an astonishing 
little business as am engraver in 
plastics. 

Instead of the old-style brass, 
you get a name-plate with lettering 
that stands out boldly underneath 
the glassy surface. The secret? 
The material is Perspex, a plastic 
product like plate glass; deeply 
“ reverse-engraved ” in this the 
lettering is coloured gold, white, 
red, and so on. Next, the trans- 
parent plate is backed with 
bronze, black or other contrasting 
shade—and there is your 3-D, 
duo-coloured name-plate! 


“ O’Keeffe. . . .” He sounds 
impersonal on the ’phone. You 
make an appointment and the 
*phone goes dead: this man is no 
chatterbox! At his house (flat, 
workshop and research lab. com- 
bined) O’Keeffe is stooping over 
a machine adjustment. He 
straightens, his unruly black hair 
giving place to a pale, abstracted 
face that remembers to smile. 

Emmet O’Keeffe was educated 
by the Irish Christian Brothers at 
Prior Park College, Bath, and later 
went to Clongowes, Co. Kildare, 


but often enough his attention 
wandered from school subjects. 
“T was interested in anything 


mechanical: Meccano, clocks . . . 

“I began engraving in plastics 
about ten years ago, when I was 
23. We weren’t the first, but there 
was an opening and we were lucky 
enough to fill it by specialising in 
engraved work.” 

“ Do you feel you’ve made good 
headway? ” 

“Well, yes, as far. as luck has 
allowed. We had machines 
specially made for the manufac- 
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ture of plastic signs. We found a 
market here which none of the 
other engravers appeared to take 
seriously.” 

“What about exporting—have 
you considered that? ” 

“Yes, of course, we are export- 
ing. We sell signs to the States, 
though only in a small way as yet; 
and we do a bit with England. 
We take pride in the fact that one 
of our customers in Britain is Im- 
perial Chemical Industries, whose 


Plastics Division manufacture 
Perspex.” 
He added, quite matter-of- 


factly: “‘ O’Keeffe’s, Ireland, heads 
an international list issued by the 
makers of engraving machines we 
use. Incidentally, Ireland’s position 
at the top of this list of engraving 
firms is not simply an alphabeti- 
cal accident! ” 

Mr. O’Keeffe mentioned a set 
of engraved panels ordered by 
LC.I. for their overseas agents, 
and now on display in 20 coun- 
tries. These, individually packed 
in Dublin and air-freighted to 
London, were distributed from 
there. 

“Tt would seem that I.C.L. find 
your engraving work satisfactory?” 

“Well, we have since engraved 
panels for their Plastics Exhibition, 
at present in Moscow. This 
exhibition is transferred periodi- 
cally from its London home to 
various capitals; it will be in 
Dublin later this year.” 

Is the Irish firm’s work shown, 
I wondered, as an example of 
artistic engraving? 
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“What we have supplied are 
engraved panels, each four feet by 
two, depicting machinery used by 
LCI. in the manufacture of 
extruded and moulded plastics, As 
an example, moulded articles 
could be those red-and-amber 
covers for the rear lights of cars. 
The panels we made show both 
injection moulding and extruding 
machines.” 

“That must have been a pretty 
complex job? ” 

“Yes. We did a sectional en- 
graving of each machine showing 
what happens to the ruby Diakon 
granules as they pass on from the 
hopper, changing from solid to 
flowing consistency and finally 
emerging in finished form. One 
problem was how to show the raw 
material in the inlet hopper, but 
we solved that by grafting in some 
of the actual Diakon granules.” 

“Talking of problems, Mr. 
O’Keeffe: how do you feel, as a 
small-scale Irish manufacturer, 
about Free Trade? ” 

“We'd be happy if Free Trade 
came,” he asserted, “ because we 
can compete with anybody. I 
think it is a common fallacy in 
this country to think in terms of 
failure about the absence of a 
market here. Any Continental 
manufacturer will tel! you that his 
success depends upon his export 
market. And what English manu- 
facturer relies entirely on the home 
market? Of course Irish firms 
ought to export! The engraved 
signs we send to the States some- 
times cost less than the air- 
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freight: yet we can sell in that 
competitive market—on quality 
and price and everything.” 

“Do you feel that our manu- 
facturers generally are now more 
alive to export possibilities? ” 

“TI shouldn’t say so — not 
generally. Some of the efforts now 
being made have, I consider, the 
wrong approach. A _ critically 
important factor is design, but its 
importance is under-estimated. In 
the past, design was a detail often 
left to the foreman or the 
manager, who probably lacked the 
necessary fundamental knowledge 
of good design. As far as exports 
are concerned, this won’t do.” 

Mention of design apparently 
reminded him of something. 
Would I care to see a machine in 
action which creates its own 
designs — an engraving device 
dreamed up and constructed by 
himself ? 


SELLS SIGNS TO THE 
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seemed really alive) to this re 
markable machine. A thing of 
gaunt, minutely-moving steel arms 
adjustable to hair’s-breadth de- 
grees, it held for pen a whirring 
cutter with which it proceeded to 


inscribe (and could tirelessly 
repeat if necessary) an intricate 
design. 

Yes, it was a _ mechanical 


designer: a sort of cross between 
automation and an_ electronic 
computer, a Master Doodler of 
lovely patterns. Some could be 
simple and graceful as a figure 
from the Book of Kells, others 
more complex than the most 
minute embellishments which 
ornament a banknote. 

Of Nature’s hidden billions, 
this mechanical wonder could 
produce, perhaps, 100,000 lovely 
and unique designs to make exotic 
anything from lampshades to 
linoleum, packages, fabrics, wall- 


And in O’Keeffe’s “ secret papers, for the home market or 
laboratory ” I was introduced (it world-wide export. 
awa! 
reo 


Hame and Aud 


SCOTSMAN, dressed in his clan tartan, was standing on the 
platform of Kingsbridge railway station, Dublin, when 
another kilted Scot came along and inquired, “ Where are 


you bound for? ” 


“IT am going to Killarney on my honeymoon,” was the 


reply. ' 
“Where is the wife? ” 


“Am no’ taking her,” said the bridegroom. “She has 
been there before, so I left her at home.” 


QNE of these days there will be a terrible revolt of the old 


against the young. 


St. JOHN ERVINE 


What is the relationship, in this country, 
between romance and marriage ? 


Romantic Love is for the 


Latin Temperament ! 


BRID REDMOND 


iY an Irish George Orwell were 
to write a “ 1984” it is not un- 
likely that he would depict State 
marriage bureaux with compulsory 
registration for all citizens of mar- 
riageable age. We are often told 
that our low marriage rate calls for 
drastic action. And Desmond 
Fennell has written that people in 
love shouldn’t get married. 

Surely the great argument in 
favour of the romantic ideal is that 
it induces a frame of mind in 
which one of the most difficult of 
all human relationships—marriage 
—is secn as not only easy but 
desirable. Reluctant as we Irish are 
to enter into the state of matri- 
mony, remove one of the chief in- 
centives and what remains for us? 
The compulsory marriage bureau! 

There is an alternative, of 
course. Arranged marriages— 
arranged by the parents or relatives 
of the couple concerned—have 
been the norm in European society 
until quite recent times. 

Rural Ireland of the post-Famine 
era is one example of a society in 


which such a system flourished. It 
is sometimes said that marriages so 
arranged were far more successful 
than love-matches, Certainly the 
social ends must have been 
achieved in most cases. The 
woman was assured of an economic 
security unobtainable in any sphere 
other than the domestic, and a 
family was reared to take over the 
farm. 

Whether such a system was con- 
ducive to the happiness of the par- 
ties concerned is another matter. 

History abounds in examples of 
dynastic marriages arranged on 
essentially the same principle, 
although with bigger issues in- 
volved. A double standard of 
morality—one law for the man and 
another for the woman—was one 
of the unpleasant side-effects of 
this system. The function of the 
wife was simply to produce an 
heir. Catherine de’Medici of 
France springs to mind as a 
victim, and Charles the Second of 
England as a beneficiary, of this 
system. 


Condensed from Hibernia 
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ROMANTIC LOVE IS 


The biggest objection in prin- 
ciple to arranged marriages is, of 
course, that freedom of choice on 
the part of the contracting parties 
is thereby endangered, if not 
denied outright. 


the decision of two people who are 
in love to marry is not free either, 
in so far as they are blinded by 
their emotions. This argument, it 
seems to me, has force only when 
applied to marriages which follow 
hard on the heels of “ love at first 
sight”. In other cases the process 
of falling in love can be reversed 
before it gathers momentum, if 


reason and common sense dictate 
such a course. 

The fact that in Ireland court- 
ships usually err on the side of 
length is a further safeguard 
against marriages being entered 
into in a whirlwind of passion. 


Under the Romantic ideal the réle 
he woman, in particular, is held 


to be that of restraining and con- 
trolling the more forward male. 
In real life her réle must be 


exactly the opposite, very often, if 
marriage is io be achieved. It 
should never be forgotten that the 
Romantic ideal was formulated by 
and for the Latin temperament. 
The attitude to love found in 
medieval Irish literature is realistic 
and often ironic, and the heresy of 
courtly love never took root in this 
country. 

Could it be that it is the influ- 
ence of romanticism in setting an 
unrealistic ideal for relationship 
between the sexes that is harmful, 


FOR THE 


LATIN TEMPERAMENT! 2! 


rather than its inadequacy as a pre- 
paration for marriage? Through 
popular songs, magazines and cos- 
metic advertisements a myth is set 
up in the minds of young people 
as to what they should loox for and 
what is expected of them in their 
relationship with people of the 
opposite sex. It may take years to 
eradicate this unreal picture. 

Have those who do marry for 
love, then, less chance of making 
a success of their life together than 
those who marry for “ rational” 
motives? Surely a major factor for 
success in marriage is tempera- 
mental compatibility, which is not 
easily calculated by the - yardstick 
of rational considerations. 

Rational considerations presum- 
ably require that the parties should 
be of identical religious faith, of 
comparable age and educational 
background, sound in wind, limb 
and pocket. Given the most fav- 
ourable conditions in respect of 
these factors, however, marital 
success does not necessarily fol- 
low. 

On the other hand, “ What does 
he see in her?” (or she in him) is 
a common catchword which high- 
lights the fact that the most un- 
likely couples make a success of 
marriage. 

“ Irrational ” impulses in human 
nature—like falling in love—are 
rather like irrational numbers in 
mathematics in that they have a 
purpose in the scheme of things in 
spite of the adjective. 

Part of the purpose of marriage 
is the mutual well-being of hus- 
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band and wife. This purpose is 
likely to be frustrated if the two 
are not strongly attracted to each 
other—an attraction usually sig- 
nalised by the state of being “in 
love”. A norm of marriage which 
ignored this factor would not be 
reasonable in any largely human 
sense. 

Two people who have married 
for love and suffer disenchantment 
in due course inevitably are still at 
least as well equipped to reorgan- 
ise their life together on a basis of 
mutual charity as two who have 
come together in any other way. 
Goodwill and adequate knowledge 
are necessary in this situation, of 
course. But then they are in any 
marriage. 

The kind of pre-marital instruc- 
tion which is becoming increas- 
ingly available should be a power- 
ful protection against the pitfalls 
of the state of being in love! 

Many people also who marry for 
love have had previous experience 
of romance which did not result in 
marriage. Such affairs abound 
even in a society which accepts 
romantic love as the normal basis 
for marriage. 

In real life romantic and rational 
considerations are not, as a rule, 
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mutually exclusive. Nor is there 
any reason why being in love 
should not develop into love be- 
tween husband and wife in the full 
Christian sense. Marriage is the 
way of life in which this develop- 
ment takes place. Being in love is 
simply a phase of a relationship 
between a man and a woman which 
comes to fruition in Christian mar- 
riage. 

This ideal relationship is im- 
mensely more likely to happen if 
husband and wife are capable of 
being companions for each other 
on every level of their respective 
personalities. Full companionship 
was less common in the past than 
today, because a woman did not 
have the opportunities to share her 
husband’s interests. 

On the other hand, men vary 
in the kind of companionship they 
expect from their wives. The clever 
man married to a stupid or frivol- 
ous wife and apparently enjoying 
the experience is not unknown. 

However diverse the minutiz of 
etiquette, companionship between 
husband and wife has the validity 
of a universal ideal. In so far as 
romanticism has contributed to the 
attainment of this ideal in practice, 
we owe it nothing but gratitude. 


You don’t learn to hold your own in the world by standing 
on guard, but by attacking and getting well hammered 


yourself. 


BERNARD SHAW 


LPsTIcK is called “ the Scotsman’s present.” . . . A Scots- 
man gave lipstick as a present. When he was asked why, 
he replied : “ Because I get most of it back.” 


PERSONALITY CAPSULES 


They are 
Grooming Him 
as a New 
Kirk Douglas 


‘WO IMPORTANT MOVIES, Ben-Hur 
and The Best of Everything, 
establish blue-eyed Stephen Boyd, 
31, as an actor to watch. Boyd por- 
trays the villainous rival of Ben-Hur 
in the former; and a magazine 
editor in the latter, a modern 
romantic story. 

“Director William Wyler felt I, 
as Messala, should have dark brown 
eyes, Ben-Hur (Charlton 
Hestcn) is blue-eyed. He had me 
outfitted with brown contact lenses 
that made me I was under- 
water,” Boyd recalls. 

Wyler cast Boyd in 
$15,0 Roman epic because 
he remembered Steve’s menacing 
portrayal in The Man Who Never 
Was in 1956. His father, a truck 
driver named Millar, is a Canadian 
who married an Irish girl and 
settled in Belfast, where Stephen 
was born William Millar on July 
4, 1928, the youngest of nine 
children. He changed his name 
because “it didn’t flow.” 

“TI took Boyd, my 


since 


feel 


the 


10,000 


mother’s 


maiden name, but obviously I 
couldn’t use William with it,” he 
explains. 


MOST REASONABLE BEINGS 
IERON MOORE is very strict 


with his children, Theresa, 
Casey, Colm and Sean. 
They have never seen their 


father on the screen—he is now 
“The League of 
Gentlemen’’—are not allowed to 
read newspapers; have seen only 
four films in 


filming in 


their lives, only 
watched TV four hours a week; 
have all their library books 
chosen for them. 

Kieron says: “ My children are 
truly happy. | advise 
them not to do something and 
try mever to say * because | say 
so’. Children are the most 
reasonable beings in the world.” 

Allied Film Makers 


always 
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This genial, auburn-haired actor 
started acting at age eight on Bel- 
fast radio. As an adult he travelled 
to Canada and the U.S. in search 
of experience. “I managed to make 
a living in low-paying art theatres,” 
he says, “ because I lived frugally.” 

Determined to try all media, 
Boyd went back to London to try 
television. This led to a movie con- 
tract with 20th Century-Fox in the 
U.S., where studio officials are 
grcoming him as a new Kirk 
Douglas. Like Douglas, he has a 
deep cleft in his chin; at 6 ft. 1 in. 
he weighs in at a muscular 165 
pounds. 

As befits a man who has spent 
his entire career improving his 
work, Boyd is serious about acting, 
but not self-conscious. “George 
Bernard Shaw once told me,” he 
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says, “‘to study international act- 
ing, go to an Irish pub.’” 
Coronet 


Recipe for Happiness 

“VE LOST A GOOD DEAL OF MY 
beauty. I’m 86 now,” said Lynn 

Doyle. 

When was his first Ballygullion 
story written? “When I was a 
boy,” Lynn Doyle replied. “I sug- 
gested to a man in the district a 
hunting trip on a’ local estate. I 
asked him if we would kick up a 
row, and he says: ‘No, I have a 
silent dog.’ I never forgot the 
expression, and my first story was 
called ‘The Silent Dog.’” 

Of his writing—which he has 
now given up—he commented: “ It 
made me very happy, but it ruined 
my digestion sitting down three or 
four nights a week after sitting at 
the bank.” 

Did he enjoy his work at the 
bank? “No,” he grimaced, “ but 
it was an excellent job, as it turned 
out, for it gave me plenty of leisure 
and you saw human nature. 

“If I were to give my definition 
of happiness, it would be: Earning 
your living at a job you like to do. 
I'd put happiness in three words— 
congenial, hard work.” 

CHICHESTER in the 
Belfast Telegraph 


His Hurling Greats 

. J. J. Sruart, PRESIDENT OF THE 

Gaelic Athletic Association, the 
world’s largest amateur body, has 
given a lifetime of service to the 
National games. For many years 
resident in Dublin, where he is a 
leading gynaccologist, Joe Stuart 


comes from an Ogonnelloe (County 
Clare) family which has ever been 
closely attached to the Irish games, 
but particularly to hurling. 

The President says he was “ never 
more than a middling hurler”, but 
those who saw him figure on U.C.D. 
teams from 1924 to 1929 (when he 
helped the College to win the Fitz- 
gibbon Cup on two occasions) 
would dispute his estimate of his 
ability on the field. 

His greatest ambition is tc see 
hurling played in every parish in 
the country, and he is emphatic that 
the only way to achieve that much 
desired objective is to start in the 
schools with the juveniles. 

Asked to name the great hurlers 
he had seen, he considered that 
Mick King (Galway), Mick Mackey 
(Limerick) and Christy Ring (Cork) 
are the three best forwards he ever 
watched; that John Joe Doyle 
(Clare), Sean Og Murphy (Cork) 
and Pat Stakelum (Tipperary) were 
in a class of their own among 
defenders; and that Mick Gill, 
senior (Galway), had no peer as a 
midfielder. 


‘ 
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Shrimp-Hunting for Thrills 
PRETTY, YOUNG, PETITE Dr. 

Margaret Duhig, assistant lec- 
turer in zoclogy at University Col- 
lege, Dublin, is engaged in one of 
the most unusual research expedi- 
uions ever undertaken by a woran 
in Ireland. 

She is seeking shrimps: out of 
the ordinary ones, too, because they 
may be of pre-Ice Age vintage. 
They are nct to be found around 
seashore rocks, but in deep, dark, 
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HIS ROLL IN THE SNOW 
A new anecdote about the rumbustious Brendan Behan was told 
to me by one of Behan's fellow-prisoners interned in The 
Curragh Camp during the war 

Brendan was serving a sentence of 15 years’ penal servitude for 
firing on detectives at an Easter Commemoration meeting outside 
Glasnevin Cemetery, Dublin, in 1942. 

‘It was snowing hard,” my informant told me. “We were in 
the called ‘ Hell’s Kitchen.’ 
Sometimes it was hell let loose, with men wrestling, singing, playing 
dancing jigs and reels. On this particularly cold 
March morning Brendan sat up in bed shortly after dawn. ‘| 
haven't a butt nor a bob,’ he said. Brendan smoked in those days. 
“| want a smoke, so | will bet the hut ten shillings that | will roll 


toughest hut in the camp. It was 


mouth-organs, 


in the snow naked as soon as they open the doors.’ 


The hut took him on. As soon as the Military Police opened the 


doors, 
about in it. 


Brendan dived out of the hut 
Then the police hauled him in. 


into the snow. He rolied 


He won the bet and we paid up. But inside half an hour he was 


shivering and blue with cold. He was 


pneumonia.” 


John Murdoch in the 


taken to hospital with 


“Sunday Dispatch ” 


freshwater wells in certain southern 
counties. 

And to have a chance of catching 
them, Dr. Margaret often has to 
get moving long before the crack of 
dawn. Otherwise the dark-loving 
one-fifth-of-an-inch-long shrimps 
she wants to capture will have 
scuttled away. In summer that 
might mean a 4 a.m. or § a.m. start 
for the young scientist. 

Dr. Margaret gets thrills in her 
quest for the prehistoric shrimp. 
Many of the wells she has searched 
in the Galtee Mountains and in re- 
mote parts of the Dingle Peninsula, 
Tipperary, Limerick, Cork, and 
Kerry were old and disused. 

“Some are 70 or 8oft. deep,” she 
said, “and they are in utter dark- 
ness. I go down rickety iron steps, 
often terrified for fear I might not 


get back. Believe me, I’m not brave, 
but I am doing this in the interests 
of pure science.” 

Dr. Margaret explained that there 
was a theory among experts that the 
Irish well-shrimp existed before the 
Ice Age, and a combined biology- 
geology effort was being made to 
find out if this were true. The cap- 
ture of the shrimps was the first 
step toward throwing light on the 
problem. 

If the shrimp was captured in 
certain areas it might also help to 
prove if those areas had escaped 
the Ice Age. 

Sunday Dispatch 


Cork and Kerry Ahead 
EAN O’BOYLE, A TEACHER AT ST. 
Patrick’s College, Armagh, 

learned about traditional music “ ip 
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the best of all places to get a tradi- 
tion—at home, from my father, 
Cathal O’Boyle.” His father was a 
life-long friend of Carl Hardebeck’s, 
and Sean O’Boyle was a pupil of 
Hardebeck’s when he was five. He 
says that his old master was “the 
greatest name in arranging the 
proper writing of Irish folk songs. 
Sedan Neeson, in Cork, is one of the 
few people who have truly inherited 
the Hardebeck tradition.” 

O’Boyle, a popular broadcaster on 
Irish music on all the B.B.C.’s net- 
works, and the writer of the stan- 
dard work on Irish music for the 
International Musicological Ency- 
clopaedia, has made one of the most 
comprehensive collections of Ulster 
folk-songs in existence. 

Knowing his northern arrogance, 
I asked if Ulster songs were the 
best. 

“ Not at all, man. Cork and Kerry 
are well ahead of us. Then Con- 
nacht. Then Ulster. We have noth- 
ing to touch An Ciarraigach Mall- 
achta, or Bean Dubh i nGleanna, 
or Sliabh na mBan, or Sal Og 
Ruadh.” 

“What about My Lagan Love?” 

“Och, sure that’s from a Leinster 
tune,” said O’Boyle in disgust. 
“ Hughes picked it up from a fiddler 
in Donegal, who had it as The Bel- 
fast Maid. The title of the tune was 
enough to send Joe Campbell mak- 
ing poetry like mad—and that’s 
where you get your Lagan 
Lot é . . - 

QurpnunNc in Irish Times 


Finger in the Sky 

JO ONE COULD CALL JAMES 

O’Connor of Plough Productions 
a superstitious man. But who could 
blame him for obeying a finger in 
the sky which pointed to a certain 
spot on the Mexican coast? 

James recalled: “I was on my 
way to South America after spend- 
ing two and a half years in Helly- 
wood as a dialogue-director. I hap- 
pened to look from my road map. 
In the sky I saw a perfect repro- 
duction of the ccastline—and a 
pointing finger. Afterwards I 
learned that this is a common 
optical illusion with a scientific ex- 
planation. At the time, my plans 
were fluid and I felt I might as well 
obey the finger.” 

The impulse eventually took 
James O’Conner to the ship which 
brought him to Ireland—and to his 
meeting with Tom Hayes, co- 
founder of Plough Productions. 

Says James: “Tom and I found 
we shared a dream—to found an 
Irish theatre where young play- 
wrights and actors would be given 
advice and help.” 

As a start towards the realisation 
of their dream, the O’Connor-Hayes 
team have been making documen- 
tary films. Their Cradle of Genius 
tells the story of the Abbey Theatre. 
Directed by Paul Rotha, ‘this 45- 
minute history of the Abbey feat- 
ures such notabilities as Sean 
O’Casey and Barry Fitzgerald. 

Maura LAVERTY in the Empire 

News 
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WHEN God measures man, He puts the tape around the 


heart, not the head, 
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Our First Lady of Humour 
thinks we are in danger of 
becoming touchy 


Sabotage? I 
was Only ~ 


Having Fun ! 


MAUREEN POTTER 
(In an interview with Jim Gilbert) 


OW what are these questions 
you were going to ask me? 
I hope you’re not going to make 
them too difficult. I’m only a simple 
girl, you know. But I have my 
own cock-eyed opinions when I’m 
provoked, 
For a start, Maureen, what do 
you think of the state of the 
country? 


Since you ask me, there is one 
thing which I do think is very 
wrong. I think it has the country 
half-choked and prevents it moving 
with the times as it should. It’s 
this awful sort of humourless 
solemnity which seems to clamp 
down on so many things—especi- 
ally the “Irish” things. 

We're supposed to be a 
humorous people, with a great 
sense of being able to make a joke 
out of almost anything. But, you 


know, that isn’t true at all. I think 
the Irish are in danger of becoming 
one of the most touchy people in 
the world. There are so many 
times and places and subjects 
where you just can’t make a joke. 
It’s “ not done ”’, if you know what 
I mean. And I think it’s a terrible 
pity. 

We need to introduce humour 
into a great many more things. If 
we did that, it might prevent us 
from getting over-solemn and 
sometimes rather ridiculous. 

Let me try to give you a crazy 
example from out of my own 
experience. I once had a sketch 
which was a burlesque of an 
American singing a very, very, 
very “ Irish” song. It was called 
“ My Dear Old Irish Uncle,” and 
it was intended to be a §00 per 
cent. take-off. This Irish uncle had 
shamrocks growing out of his ears, 


Condensed from Commentary (Dublin) 
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almost. He had a shillelagh which 
sang songs to him. (It was quite 
absurd, of course, but it was meant 
to be absurd.) 

Yet that little skit caused more 
trouble, in the way of letters and 
complaints, than any other show 
I’ve ever done. I was accused of 
“letting down the Irish.” I was 
accused of sabotaging the national 
spirit. I was accused of almost 
everything under the sun. And I 
was only having a bit of fun. 


Weil, you got over that little bit 
of trouble and you’ve never looked 
back since ? 

Well, I suppose I’ve been very 
lucky. But you were asking 
whether I thought things in general 
were improving. Speaking only for 
myself, I can certainly say that 
I've no complaints. Everything’s 
fine for me! But I know the same 
doesn’t apply to everyone else— 
particularly in show business. 


You achieved your success due 
to your own talents and your own 
efforts 

Plus a lot of luck and the help 
and advice of a lot of good friends 
—not to mention the indispensable 
factor in my business—the public. 


Do you agree that there’s a great 
deal of theatre talent, of all kinds, 


in this country ? 


I do. I think there are probably 
more born artistes in Ireland than 
anywhere else. In that respect at 
least we have almost an embarrass- 
ment of natural gifts. We have 
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LABEL LIBEL 
OME strange things have 
happened to me . 
| once had some labels printed 
for a tour in England, and | 
didn't see them until | was at 
the railway station and they 
were stuck on to all my bags. 
And there it was for everyone 
to see: “MAUREEN POTTER, 
THEATRICAL BAGGAGE "—in 
big letters ! 
Maureen Potter 
DOOM MH ® 
more actors than audience some- 
times. 


Don’t you think that more use 
could be made of all this natural 
talent ? 

I do most sincerely think so. I 
can’t understand why there aren’t 
more people doing this very thing: 
that is, organising all this natural 
talent to put on dozens of shows 
of all kinds, for touring companies 
abroad, for films, for television 
shows, the lot. That would be 
export for you, wouldn’t it? 

Why isn’t more being done ? 

I don’t know. There seems to be 
a shortage of entrepreneurs. Im- 
presarios, organisers, all that sort. 
Of course, we have Ardmore Film 
Studios now, and there'll probably 
be a bit more activity in the future 
in that way, but there’s an awful lot 
of possibilities that aren’t yet 
being tapped at all. 

Such as ...?1 prompted. 
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SABOTAGE? I 


Well, I've seen good TV films 
made out of the most simple sub- 
jects. But when you have so many 
natural actors in a country it ought 
to be much easier to make good 
TV material. There have been 
dozens of foreign TV people com- 
ing over here and making films 
about Ireland and the quaint Irish, 
but there’s been very few Irish 
efforts at making realistic films 
about ourselves—about the Ireland 
of today. 

So you’d say there was a sad 
lack of enterprise among the 
country’s business leaders ? 

I would—especially as far as 
investing in the entertainment 
business is concerned. 


What do you think of TV as a 
medium ? 


Oh, for me there’s only one real 
medium, «und that’s the stage. If 
you’re doing a stage show that’s 
being televised, it’s almost the 
same thing. But when you haven’t 
even got a studio audience it’s a 
very different and difficult and 
rather heartless effort somehow. 


Of Hero Worship 


WAS ONLY 


HAVING FUN! 29 


Do you think the day of the 
stage Irishman ts gone? 

Oh, no. I hope not—TI’ll lose a 
lot of material if he goes. Do you 
know how much that same stage 
Irishman has affected the English? 
When I was playing in the North 
of England the Manchester 
Guardian critic said something 
like this: “ Miss Potter, unfortun- 
ately, was quite at sea while dealing 
with the Irish accent.” Why, they 
didn’t even recognise good Dub- 
linese when they heard it! They 
thought I came from Lancashire. 

One last point. It’s about the 
export, permanently or very nearly 
so, of so many Irish artistes. They 
get work abroad and then if they’re 
successful they seldom come back, 
except on occasional holidays, But 
you, after your trips abroad, 
always come back to Dublin. 

I do, and I hope I always shall. 
But remember some of our most 
famous artistes get offers abroad 
that could not be matched at home. 
But with me, Dublin’s my home 
town and I wouldn’t want to live 


‘anywhere else. So there you are. 


os 


‘THE house lights were up. The theatre was empty and 

everyone was preparing to go home when they noticed 
a woman still sitting in the orchestra. 

“ Why don’t you go home?” the manager asked. “ The 
show is over. The hero is dead.” 

“ Yes, dead,” she repeated dolefully. “ And he was such 
a nice man I thought I’d wait for the funeral.” 


[F you went to be thought a liar, always tell the truth. 


L. P. SMITH 


Oh, it is wonderful to be involved in life .. . 


AS | STOOD UPON MY 


NATIVE 


HEATH 


PATRICK KAVANAGH 


OME months ago I spent the 
best part of four weeks in my 
native place in County Monaghan 
and I found it difficult to recap- 
ture the emotions that once moved 
me in this place. And one of the 
causes, at least to some extent, 
was my inability to find gaps 
where gaps once were. 

Trying to dig up my past I 
sought out the ruined dwelling of 
Johnnie, a relative of mine and 
a neighbour. His little house on a 
height was the usual piece of 
Irish architecture of its kind and 
day—a little room on each side 
of a kitchen, clay floors with pot- 
holes in them where hens drank, 
a jamb of a wall between the door 
and the fireplace in which there 
was a small window, and in the 
chimney-piece itself smali square 
holes for holding pipes and so 
forth, 

The picture was perfectly in 
my mind, but I wanted the 
pleasure of refreshing it. I could 
hardly believe that any place 
could be so smothered in bushes 
and weeds; it reminded me of 
some famous ancient city that was 
discovered in the Indo-China 


jungle some years ago. To dig 
out Herculaneum would be little 
more difficult. I couldn’t even see 
into the orchard. It used to con- 
tain some very sweet apples and 
red gooseberries. 

So I was left to muse on the 
way things were. And this I did 
as I stood there, shut out in ex- 
terior greenness. 

Johnnie’s father was a school- 
master of the old school, a crank 
and a character. He was a land 
surveyor for con-acre and once 
upon a time he let a portion of his 
own meagre holding to my father 
—and measured it himself. 

My father, a good man at step- 
ping ground, told old Tom he 
doubted the measure. 

“Did you measure the head- 
land?” asked Tom 

The headland was a big swamp 
and in con-acre for cropping you 
were supposed to get one head- 
land free for turning ca. So when 
my father said that he couldn’t 
measure a bog, the other made a 
statement which I heard repeated 
as droll wit, “ Turn on your own 
ground,” says he. “ Yes,” says 
he, “turn on your own ground.” 


Condensed from the Irish Farmers’ Journal 


It’s an Old Wedding Custom 


‘THESE age-old beliefs come from the archives of the Irish 
Folklore Society. 

IT 1s UNLUCKY: If it rains on the wedding day... . If the 
wedding ring falls to the ground during the ceremony. .. . If 
a glass or cup is broken by the bride on the wedding morn. 
.. . If a dog licks or kisses either party. . . . If someone kisses 
the bride before her husband. . . . If the wedding party meets 
a funeral or has a breakdown on the way to or from the 


church. 


It 1s Lucky: If the sun shines. 
after the bridal couple leaving the house. . 


... If something is thrown 
.. If a man—not 


a woman—welcomes the bride to her new home. 


I don’t think I remember a 
happier family than those cousins 
of mine. As a child I remember 
them well, the whole family and 
father and mother roaring with 
laughter, and joking as they sat 
around drinking tea out of jam- 
pots and bowls. 

Johnnie was a _ good-looking, 
handy fellow of six feet with curly 
black hair and no desire what- 
ever to kill himself working. Yet I 
heard a slave driver of a farmer 
declare that “Johnnie would fill as 
much dung into a cart as any 
three men I ever had about the 
place.” He was also noted as a 
great man with a crowbar. It was 
his handiness he was noted for. 
Such was fame in those days. 

Johnnie died in New York a few 
years ago, too young for a man of 
such a youthful heart and too 
soon for me to meet him again 
to live over those simple, amusing 
and (looking back) moving times. 

I cast one last look at the green 
forest that once was house and 
garden and tried to visualise the 
path that led to it. Difficult till I 


TOMO re 
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had got away from that white- 
thorn, bramble and boortree. 

Delving into my past I had 
better luck, or at least no worse, 
at Barney’s old place. The archi- 
tecture here had been similar to 
Johnnie’s, except that one room 
of the house had been slated and 
this remained standing. The 
thatched part was quite gone 
except for the fireplace, where, in 
the chimney wall or the hob or 
whatever you call these parts, 
there were the two square holes 
where Barney kept his clay pipes 
and tobacco. Even now after all 
the rains ome can discern the 
stains of burned tobacco. 

As I reflect on these simple 
lives I also am aware of the enor- 
mous and peculiar courage and 
persistence that inspired these 
lives. It was the Life Force carry- 
ing on in spite of everything. 
They were stuck by love to their 
little patches of land. 

Patches they were; the recog- 
nised economic holding in those 
parts was five Irish acres. They 
lived on it too, mostly off praties 
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and oats, and it was probably the 
stirabout staple that saved the day. 
They saved the landlords, too, 
without knowing it, for if they 
had walked off those patches of 
starvation where would the land- 
lords be? 

This area is rapidly going into 
larger holdings which are still 
not large enough, and with the 
untrimmed whitethorns  over- 
whelming the countryside... . 

A part of our estate was known 
as The Meada, a bit of land easy 
on the feet where I used to prac- 
tise at high jumping, my great 
ambition then. Today that Meada 
has about twenty years’ crops of 
its own wiry grass rotted and half 
rotted on top of each other. A man 
would need his health to make 
his way through that Meada. You 
might as well be walking over the 
middle of a newly-built stack of 
hay. Still, I didn’t do so bad. 

And I got a job for a while. I 


~ 


So That’s the Drill! 


was posted with a gun on the 
side of a hill to keep the crows 
away from turnips and later from 
barley. Waiting with a gun is 
conducive to patience, like angling. 
When I arrived with the gun 
you’d think every crow in the 
county had emigrated. 

I shot the first one I got a 
bead on, and by the Lord Harry 
it was hard to stand me after 
that. The temptation to boast is 
very great and I thought of 
Nicholas, a noted gunner and a 
man of imagination. He never 
dropped less than three or four 
foxes with one shot. 

It was wonderful to be back in 
one’s native fields, but a little un- 
satisfactory when one is not part 
of the general activity. People are 
worried and talking about certain 
things, and you are out of it. 

Oh, it is wonderful to be in- 
volved in life and to be worried 
by it. 


‘THE village miser began to fumble in his pocket. 
“ That’s all right, sir,” said the dentist. “ You don’t need 


to pay me in advance.” 


“Tm not going to,” sniffed the miser. “ I’m only counting 
my money before you give me the gas.” 


Lifemanship 


‘THE efficiency expert will tell you that if a farmer’s boy can 

pick three sacks of apples in an hour, and a girl two sacks, 
the two of them together will pick five sacks. 

But any farmer knows that the two of them together won't 


pick any. 


The bidders bought pigs 
in a poke 


Moctioneers 
were Wide 
Boys! 
SEAMUS O’FARRELL 


} E must have been a genius who 
first thought of selling by 
auction. Certainly he understood 
human nature and turned that 
knowledge to his own advantage. 
When auctioneering became a pro- 
fession, both the owner of the 
goods and his agent shared the 
benefit, because the higher the 
price obtainable the greater is the 
amount of the commission. 

No man, or woman either, 
except those in whom familiarity 
has bred caution, is immune to the 
fever for possession which an 
auction inspires. Who among us 
has not succumbed to the tempta- 
tion to outbid the other bargain 
hunters at an auction? And no 
matter how good the bargain, there 
is invariably the feeling that it 
would have been better but for the 


way the price was rushed up by the 
other persons in the crowd. 

The auction in reverse—called, 
I know not why, a Dutch auction— 
has now, in this country, survived 
only in the selling of odds and 
ends, especially of second-hand 
clothing; the first bidder being the 
buyer as the price falls. 

The Dutch auction is still to be 
found at fairs and in the Daisy 
Market in Dublin. How the name 
Daisy Market originated was as 
follows. 

Many years ago the Dublin Cor- 
poration, having provided premises 
for the sale by auction of fruit, fish, 
vegetables, flowers and _ other 
things, made a charge for stall- 
holders. But the dealers in cast-off 
garments and other flotsam and jet- 
sam of commerce objected to pay- 
ing stall rent. 

One dealer—so the story goes— 
led the protest and advised her col- 
leagues, “ Come on, girls, we will 
sell them outside on the daisies.” 
And on the daisy patch outside the 
market they squatted. A roof of 
sorts was subsequently erected and 
there the Daisy Market remains. 

There is a third sort of auction 
which is no auction at all. Many 
years ago Dublin had a spate of 
these, temporary premises being 
rented for them by aliens, who 
made large and quick profits by a 
form of confidence trick. I believe 
I was the first to describe these as 
“mock auctions”, the name now 
generally applied to them. 

Here is how the thing was 
worked. The Moctioneer—as I 
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called him—stood on a raised plat- 
form behind which was ranged an 
assortment of goods of many kinds. 
After a long, high-speed address 
to the assembled citizens about his 
intention of sending each and 
every one of them home happy, he 
would hold up, say, a fountain-pen 
in a case. Bidding began and was 
rushed up to perhaps a couple of 
shillings; but the prospective buyer 
did not immediately get his bar- 
gain. He was to be loaded down 
with gifts. 

“ You bid me two shillings,” the 
Moctioneer would say. “ Well, you 
can have the pen for nothing,” and 
a two-shilling piece was placed 
beside the pen on the rostrum. 
“Now,” holding up a couple of 
delph vases, the victim was asked, 
“Will you accept these with my 
compliments also?” Assent was 
nodded. 

Next, perhaps, a watch was held 
up and the pen buyer was asked to 
bid a couple of pounds for it. In- 
variably he was persuaded to do 
so and on handing up the money 
received the lot, the actual value of 
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which was probably less than 
twenty shillings. 

So the game went on; buyer 
after buyer being lured into bid- 
ding for several articles in the 
belief that he was getting the better 
of the deal. Next time it might be 
a watch that started the bidding, 
and when the offers ceased several 
additional articles were brought 
forward and placed beside it, some 
of them being unopened boxes or 
packages. 

“Will the gentleman who bid 
two pounds for the watch bid 
anoth.r thirty shillings for the 
whole collection? Will he trust the 
seller?” Of course ‘he would. 
“‘Just to show that there is no 
favouritism and to prove that the 
bidder at the back is not a friend 
of his, the next six persons to bid 
£3 10s. will be given similar 
articles.” 

There were several variations of 
the plan, but all worked out to the 
advantage of the glib salesman. 

The system, as I saw it in opera- 
tion, might be called obtaining 
money by false pretences. 


CTO 


Powers We Don’t Use 


(COMPARED with what we ought to be, we are only half awake. 
We are making use of only a small part of our physical 


and mental resources. 


Stating the thing broadly, the human individual thus lives 
far within his limits. He possesses powers of various sorts 
which he habitually fails to use. 


WILLIAM JAMES 


“| GoT up at dawn to see the sun rise.” 
“ Well, you couldn’t have picked a better time.” 


A Service 


For Readers 


“4 . 
Enat [RIES which we receive from time to time indicate that 
there are a number of ways in which we can assist our readers living 


overseas. 


You may be planning a holiday in Ireland. If so, we can advise 
you on travel and hotel accommodation. We can make business 
appointments for you, make car-hire arrangements, put you in touch 
with doctors, solicitors and business houses. We can obtain quota- 
tions for you to purchase Irish tweeds, souvenirs, books, phonograph 
records and Irish songs and music, and other Irish-made commodities. 


We are often asked where a reader may obtain facsimile copies of 
the Irish Declaration of Independence and for copies of the Irish 
Constitution. The other day we were able to arrange for a reader to 
get a photostatic reproduction of a rare print which is in the posses- 


sion of the National Library. 


Many a time re ders contemplating a trip to Europe have asked 
us how they could usefully and economically spend a few days in the 


old land 


These are some of the ways in which we may be helpful. So 
many people want to know so many things! We now deal with 


such requests in a systematic manner. 


We don’t claim to be infallible. We can’t promise to answer every 
question in full. But we shall do our best. Just write down your 
request on the coupon overleaf. Be sure to add your name and 


address and enclose a dollar bill 


We shall make every effort to be helpful. 


THE IRISH DIGEST, 
43 Parkgate Street, Dublin. 


THE IRISH DIGEST INFORMATION SERVICE 
I should like to know... 


_- 
l enclose dollar bill 
a td ae ci ee ee hie 
IE, iS =o vat coe ak op te Brg i assed ie iin bom al cata oe 
IRISH DIGEST INFORMATION SERVICE 
43, PARKGATE ST., DUBLIN, IRELAND tal 


HISTORY OFF THE RECORD 


No. 2 OF A SERIES | 


“You Talk Like 
a Book,” said 


Gormflaeth to 


Brian Boru 
DONN LEARY 


Brian Boru came very near to ranking in history with 
Charlemagne. In the course of a long reign he 
inaugurated an era of peace in Ireland which became 
legendary. But he did his country an incalculable dis- 
service by successfully disputing the High-Kingship, 
and sowed the seeds of ruin by his triumphant 
usurpation, : 

Murrough is remembered by his heroic deeds at 
Clontarf. His death was little less than a _ national 
catastrophe. Maelmorra of Leinster was a victim of that 
disastrous tribute which more than anything else 
weakened Irish resistance to foreign aggression at 
Ireland’s most vulnerable point. 

Gormflaeth was a much-married lady whose 
spectacular career still awaits a competent historian. 
She was studied in all the arts and crafts from needle- 
work to poison. Her beauty was spoken of as far North 
as Iceland and brought her acquaintance with many 
courts, but she had the dangerous power of literally 
wreaking havoc on her admirers. 

The foregoing is recorded history, but we cannot 
accept responsibility for what follows ! 


= WAS just thinking,” re- palace at Kincora, “that though 
marked Brian Boru, as he sat poets utter a great deal of non- 
taking his ease in his famous sense about love and the singing 
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of birds and such like things 
which may serve to amuse the 
young who have very little else to 
do, or the common people who 
are usually delighted to listen to 
some clever man’s dreams, since 
they are too lazy or too stupid or 
may be too tired to have any 
dreams of their own “ 

The Ard-Ri (High King) 
paused and stroked his beard 
thoughtfully. “ Where did I stop?” 
he appealed to Gormflaeth who 
was sewing at the fireside with 
ill-suppressed irritation. 

“There is no doubt, Brian,” 
she answered soothingly, “ but 
that old age is coming on you 
fast. You are certainly not the 
man you used to be.” 

“Amn’t I?” snorted the aged 
monarch. He continued with evi- 
dent restraint. “Yes, indeed, 
poets should be very carefully 
handled by rulers, for they keep 
engaged the minds of the young 
and of the people in general, and 
so long as they are kept distracted 
an immense amount of good can 
be done for any country. Not of 
course that their vapourings carry 
any weight with men of affairs, 
but I think it may be taken as 
an axiom of government that if 
there were no poets it would be 
necessary to invent them ag 

“And have them paid out of 
the royal till, I suppose?” enquired 
Gormflaeth, angrily biting off a 
thread with her strong, white 
teeth which she never lost an 
Opportunity of displaying. 

“For a woman,” remarked 


Brian sententiously, “you have 
certain gleams of intelligence. I 
suppose it may be attributed to 
your having consorted much with 
men.” 

There was a slight rustle of 
mirth through the hall at this 
felonious stroke, but Gormflaeth’s 
quick and furious glance failed to 
discover any open signs of merri- 
ment. Her prowess was well- 
known. No one wanted to drink 
his last cupful just for lack of 
being able to keep a straight face. 
Brian went on blandly, purring 
gently over his severe retort. “Yes, 
they are a great aid to administra- 
tion.” 

“You mean,” suggested Gorm- 
fiaecth, “their nauseating reitera- 
tion of the greatness of regal 
blockheads lulls criticism to sleep.” 

“That is my idea, though un- 
fortunately expressed. I will admit 
that in describing the good 
qualities of certain Kings they do 
indeed draw very lavishly on their 
imagination. But occasionally they 
not only display considerable dis- 
crimination, but also do invaluable 
service by giving just expression 
to what their observation “ 

“You talk like a book,” inter- 
rupted Gormflaeth, “You have 
become intolerably prosy—all the 
hallmarks of senility.” 

“Less of the senility, please,” 
said Brian sternly. “What my 
bard, MacLiag, said of me as a 
young man applies with equal 
force today, and you need only 
enquire of your own relations if 
you want confirmation of that.” 
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Gormflaecth, for a moment 
without an answer, glared at him 
balefully. 

Brian affected to misunder- 
stand her silence. “ Do you mean 
to tell me,” he asked, “that you 
never heard what MacLiag said 
about me?” 

Gormfiaeth spluttered. “As if 
anyone could spend half a day 
with you without having that rig- 
marole trotted out to them before, 
during and after meals.” 

“‘Brian comes after Mahon— 
not a stone in place of an egg, 
nor a wisp of hay in place of a 
club but a hero in place of a 
hero,’ ”’ murmured the Ard-Ri with 
evident relish. “ MacLiag is a 
man of consummate ability.” 

At this juncture Maelmorra 
strode into the hall, and with a 
curt greeting to all very uncere- 
moniously cast his tunic into 
Gormflaeth’s lap. 

“Here, girl,” said he, holding 
out to her a silver button, “ sew 
on that for me, will you?” 

“How did you tear out the 
button, Maelmorra?” said Brian 
conversationally. 

“You and your tribute, then,” 
was the short reply. “ Helping to 
get down some of these masts you 
want for your ships.” 

“Too bad, too bad.” Brian was 
most sympathetic. 

“Not half bad enough,” was 
Gormflaeth’s ungracious comment. 
“Have you no shame in you? 
Isn’t it bad enough to be paying 
tribute without having to carry it 
yourself? I'll do no sewing for any 


vassal, if he was my brother fifty 
times over.” With that she took 
up the offending tunic, and hold- 
ing it at arm’s length very de- 
liberately put it in the fire. 

“Now,” said she, “ get the 
Danes to give you a new suit,” 
and flounced out of the hall. 

The men stared at each other 
aghast, and Murrough who was 
playing chess in the far corner 
came to the rescue. 

“There’s more where it came 
from,” he murmured. “ Have one 
of mine and welcome while you’re 
waiting for your luggage.” 

“That was my best tunic,” said 
Maelmorra in a fury. 

“Was is right,” commented 
Brian, shaking his head thought- 
fully over the ashes of the de- 


parted. He went off after the 
termagant. 
The Leinster man could not 


trust himself to speak, so equipped 
in Murrough’s tunic he sat down 
to watch the game of chess. As 
no one paid too much attention 
to Gormflaeth’s tantrums, he 
gradually recovered his humour 


and started to give Murrough 
advice on his play. 
Unfortunately the Dalcassian 


accepted the advice, and to his 
great chagrin lost the game. He 
happened to have had a high 
stake on the match, and that to- 
gether with the reflection that 
Maelmorra would probably hold 
on to the borrowed tunic stung 
him to speech. 

“ Maelmorra,” said he, “ that 
was like the advice you gave the 
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Danes that lost them Glenmama.” 

Maelmorra turned pale as 
death. “ They won’t be defeated 
this time.” 

An evil demon put into Mur- 
rough’s head a remembrance of 
Maelmorra’s hiding-place in the 
yewtree after that defeat. 

“ Tell them to get another yew 
tree ready for you,” said he with 
a laugh that was echoed by all 
present. , 

Maelmorra looked at his hosts, 
and left without a word. On the 
following morning he was gone. 
When they brought the news to 
Brian he was thunderstruck. 

“Send a messenger at once to 
tell him he shall have all apolo- 
gies. Bring him back,” was his 
order. 

But no messenger returned, for 
Maelmorra slew him. 


Brian sat again in his chair, 
and his heart was heavy, for he 
was growing old and was tired of 
war. 

Gormflaeth looked at him from 
under her eyelids and rejoiced. 
“The fellow had some pride left 
after all,” she began. 

“My worst enemy couldn’t 
accuse me of not knowing how to 
govern according to the most 
scientific principles,” said the old 
Ard-Ri. “Your sentiments are 
entirely pro-Dane and pro- 
Maelmorra. This combat will 
have to be represented as a holy 
war if it is to have a favourable 
issue. To retain you near our 
person would give too much scope 
to lying propagandists. It would 
be a crime and a blunder. You 
have our permission to leave for 
Leinster as soon as you like.” 


Slips in the Type 


WANTED Young Man to run grocery department out of town. 
WanTED—Hat-check girl, excellent chance for advances. 

For SALE—Evening Gowns cut down ridiculously low. 
For SALE—F ord °57 and Hillman ’56. First offer accepted. 


Hurry, these won’t last long. 


For SALE—Cr lection of Whiskey labels. Giving up hobby 


on doctor’s orders. 


For SaALE—Pressure cooker, large, cooks eight-twelve per- 


sons. 


Typist WANTED—Permanent position—Pay weakly. 
Lost—Lady’s Frock while walking to cleaners. Near 


O’Connell Street. 


[DRINK because you are happy, but never because you are 


miserable. 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


Blessings that millionaires can’t get 
more of than anybody else... 


Give Me Ireland for Sleep! 


FRANCIS MacMANUS 


Na millet ar cumsanad, 
ar cotlud lainn luath, 
demna, erchéit, aidmilliud, 
aislingi co n-uath. 


HESE four lines are from an 

old Irish hymn of the tenth 
or eleventh century. “May no 
demons,” they say, “no ill, no 
injury or terrifying dreams disturb 
our rest, our prompt and swift 
repose.” 

They might have been written 
last night in some unflaggingly 
active city where tranquillisers 
stand on the bedside tables with 
the ear-plugs and the head-bands 
and all the other devices to fight 
noise and coax sleep. In fact some 
poor insomniac may write the 
equivalent of the prayer tonight 
or tomorrow morning while the 
many-mouthed demons of noise 
hum and boom and roar with the 
power of our civilisation. 

These are the hours of grim 
meditations and they are also the 
hours when men and women 
dream of sleep with their eyes 
open like desert travellers staring 
at a mirage. “Our prompt and 
swift repose”: it is a descrip- 


tion of the kind of sleep that 
comes quickiy as to a young child 
and turns all the long watches of 
the night into a few fleeting 
minutes. 

Eight hours a night may be an 
unattainable ideal sleep for the 
most of us, but we like to think 
it is our birthright. If we don’t 
get it tonight, then we'll have a 
little nap tomorrow afternoon or 
we'll go to bed earlier. We see 
the eight hours as one-third of a 
full day. If we’re wise, we'll also 
see it, in terms of duration, as one 
whole week out of three weeks’ 
holiday. It is an essential part of 
a holiday which experienced 
travellers will put on at least the 
same level of importance as good 
food, entertainment, and even the 
weather, 

For me many of the finest cities 
on both sides of the Atlantic are 
marked on a mental map as places 
inhabited and infested by the 
demons of insomnia. These are 
the places for sleeping-pills and 
draughts, for ear-plugs, and for 
the magazines and books read 
blearily into the small hours. 

These are the places where the 
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most attractive thing about a holi- 
day slowly and certainly becomes, 
not a menu as long as one’s arm, 
not landscapes like visions of old 
Arcady, not the enchantingly 
beautiful girls on warm quiet 
beaches, not gothic or baroque 
or Fifth Avenue or the Champs 
Elysees, but just a good night’s 
sleep. Just one night. Just eight 
solid hours. Or even seven! Or 
six! One’s soul begins to cry out 
with a classic pastoral longing for 
the sleep that comes to bird and 
beast. 


One of the supreme pleasures 
of travelling around Ireland is that 
wherever one may stay, there one 
may almost always find the proper 
conditions for sleep: a comfort- 
able bed, temperate air, a com- 
mon respect for the neighbour’s 
right to a good night’s rest, and a 
quietness that brings “ prompt 
and swift repose”. These are 
blessings that millionaires can’t 
get more of than anybody else. 

They are for everybody to 
share. But we shouldn’t take 
them for granted. We might even 
boast about them. It has often 
seemed curious to me that in our 
efforts to tell visitors about things 
likely to attract them, we never to 
my knowledge mention or much 
less emphasise these Irish condi- 
tions for sleep. 

The bed, respect for repose, 
the right climate and quietness— 
we have them all. My own ex- 
perience of Irish beds has been 
long, varied and generally satis- 
factory. Perhaps I have been 


egregiously fortunate but I doubt 
it. I have slept enchanted sleep 
in fabulous feather beds in mid- 
land farmhouses and Gaeltacht 
cottages; and in tiny, middling 
and big hotels and guesthouses in 
almost every holiday county, I 
have slept on every make and 
shape of modern mattress. While 
I might grouse about the décor of 
the rooms or the lack of bedside 
reading-lamps, I could never com- 
plain about the degree of comfort. 

Next, there is that respect for 
the neighbours’ repose. It’s tradi- 
tional. It’s more like a deep 
reverence. Of course there are 
places where holiday jollification 
is carried on until cock-crow, but 
who goes to such places for rest 
and repose? But I must confess 
that my experience of this respect 
cannot compare with the almost 
mystical reverence which a famous 
Irish comedian encountered in a 
southern town where he happened 
to be playing. 

He asked the Boots to call him 
at seven to catch an early train. He 
claims with his hand on his heart 
that the following conversation 
took place next morning: 

“Didn’t I ask you to call me 
at seven?” 

“Indeed you did, sir, but I 
thought you might like to lie on 
till eight.” 

“But dammit, it’s now nine.” 

“So it is, sir. But you see, I 
didn’t call you at eight because it 
was then too late for seven and I 
was sure you would be able for 
the extra hour.” 


GIVE ME 


The tactful mathematics of that 
extra hour—or was it two?— 
have never been forgotten by the 
comedian. 

There is no season when we 
don’t have what is described by 
a phrase they use in the United 
States: “ good sleeping weather ”. 
And as for the quietness, the 
essential quietness, it is a quality 
of the Irish scene which visitors 
remark with pleasure. 

It belongs perpetually to the 
countryside. It lies on the fields 
and the villages like the daylight 
to give comfort and to soothe un- 
awares. “I could hear the cows 
breathing and sighing in the still- 
ness of the air,” says one of the 
men in Synge’s Playboy of the 
Western World. What quietness 


there is outside Pegeen Mike’s 
cabin! The very air is a repose; 
sound carries afar, small rural 
sounds. 


IRELAND FOR SLEEP! 4! 


And Pegeen fills the room with 
repose when she says to Christy 
Mahon: “ There’s your bed now. 
I’ve put a quilt upon you I’m after 
quilting a while since with my 
own two hands, and you'd best 
stretch out now for your sleep, 
and may God give you a good 
rest till I call you in the morning 
when the cocks will crow.” 

That is a most lovely good- 
night to bid to any mortal, with a 
house at peace and the land lying 
asleep. It’s a repose that even the 
larger towns have never lost and 
it follows the fall of night across 
the whole island to the western 
villages where the sea gives the 
rhythm of contented breathing to 
the silence. 

Even Dublin in the darkening 
east can empty its streets with 


the last buses and leave them 
silent as the corridors of a 
monastery. 


The Missile and the Rose 
A SALESMAN called at a cottage to get a glass of milk. On 
a table he noticed a glass shade placed over a brick and 


a withered rose. 


He was curious as to why these two curious relics were 


preserved, so he asked the middle-aged man who had given 
him the drink without any charge. 

“Oh, them,” said he. “ There’s tender memories attached 
to them. Do you see this dent in me head? Well twas the 
brick that made that.” 

“Yes, but why the rose? ” 

“The rose, is it? Why, that came off the grave of the 
man that threw the brick.” 


LIFE, it seems to me, is worth living, but only if we avoid 
the amusements of grown-up people. 
RoBERT LYND 


battering-ram . 


ATHER Mathew steps into history . . 
Oliver Goldsmith had been handsome . 
. Great medico passes on. 


IT HAPPENED THIS MONTH 


. Cat into fiend .. . If 
. Remembering the 


Father Mathew’s 


Soul-Searching 

“ FJERE GOES, IN THE NAME OF THE 

Lord!” . . . With these fervent 
words Father Theobald Mathew, 
the Capuchin, signed the total- 
abstinence pledge in Cork on April 
10, 1838. 

Father Mathew was a dark- 
haired, handsome priest who was 
known throughout Cork, and of 
“ Big House ” origin; he had friends 
in every walk of life. 

He also had many friends outside 
his own faith, and it was one of 
these, Quaker Billy Martin, who 
persuaded him to take up the tem- 
perance crusade. 

After much doubting and search- 
ing of soul, the Capuchin tcok the 
now historic pledge. In twenty-four 
months almost half the country’s 
adult population had followed his 
example. 


They Toasted Old Nick 

N ORDER IN COUNCIL WENT OUT 

denouncing “certain scandalous 
societies”—the target being the 
notorious “ Hell-Fire” clubs. The 
date was April 28, 1721. 

Centred in London, these clubs 
were the talk of the age. A Bill was 
soon brought forward in the House 
ef Lords, but was not allowed to 
pass, for a number of the noble 


lords saw it as being a prelude to 
persecution of some of their 
fellows. 

Stock-jobbing and extravagant 
speculation had made many men 
rich quickly, and the “ Hell raisers ” 
—in Dublin, Edinburgh and 
London—delighted in fantastic 
parties. Unfortunately, according to 
contemporary accounts, they had 
an “outrageous disposition to mock 
at all solemn things ”. 

The Dublin Hell-raisers’ favour- 
ite drink was “scaltheen”, made 
with hot whiskey and butter, and 
with which His Satanic Majesty is 
said to have been toasted. The 
members of the Dublin club drank 
this alarming brew, scalding hot, 
before open fires, until “the mar- 
row melting in their bones”, they 
flopped on to the flocr. 

Many stories were told about the 
Dublin Hell-Fire club. A clergy- 
man, invited along to a Hell-Fire 
gathering, noticed that a black cat, 
the mascot of the members, was 
served first. This, he was told, was 
cut of respect for the cat’s age. 

The clergyman informed the 
members that he believed the cat 
was an imp of darkness, and for 
his frankness he was at once con- 
demned to death. But he pleaded 
successfully for fifteen minutes’ 
grace, during which he uttered an 
exorcism which caused the cat to 
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A Hole in the Head 
Do not always keep an “open mind” when reading— 
that is, read everything without making decisions. An 
“open mind” that never decides on anything as true can 
turn out to be nothing more than a hole in the head. The 
“open mouth” that never closes on food, starves. 

If the book is your own, read with a pencil; mark the 
important passages for a second or a third reading. 

The Book of the Month is not necessarily the book worth 
reading. If you have never read Plutarch’s Lives, it is the 
same as if it were just off the press. Emerson suggested 
never reading a book until it was out a year. What is the 
latest fashion is not necessarily the best. Whatever happened 
to the sack dresses? 

Reading novels exclusively, or looking at television 
dramas and westerns exclusively, stirs up the emotions 
against objects that are purely fictitious and unreal. Later 
on, when emotions should be aroused toward a real object, 
it will be discovered that they have become jaded. The 
modern world has thus lost the power of moral indignation. 

BIsHOP FULTON J. SHEEN 
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destined from the beginning to 
suffer a life-time of failure. At 
school and at Trinity College, 
Dublin, he “ showed all the symp- 


assume its proper shape of a fiend. 

The members of the club having 
observed their late familiar, the cat, 
go shrieking off into the darkness— 


taking the roof of the building with 
him—agreed to disband the organ- 
isation. 


Ugly Is As Ugly Does 
ERE lies Nolly Goldsmith, for 
shortness called Noll, 
Who wrote like an angel and 
spoke like poor Poll 


Thus Garrick the actor on Oliver 
Goldsmith, who died in Landon on 
April 4, 1474. 

Goldsmith, who was bern at Ard 
na nGatha, near Elphin, County 
Roscommon, suffered many years of 
poverty, hardship and drudgery. 

Pale-faced, his skin pitted with 
small-pox, he seems to have been 


toms of a dunce, and many of those 
of a fcol”, according to one 
account. On several occasions he 
attempted to set out on a career, but 
failed dismally each time. 

Finally he set out to see the world 
and, having passed through many 
countries and privations, he became 
an usher in a school, an apothe- 
cary’s journeyman, a poor physician 
and a press corrector. He also be- 
came a friend of such people as 
Edmund Burke, Dr. Johnson and 
Hogarth. And he became the author 
of such immortal works as The 
Traveller, The Deserted Village and 
The Vicar of Wakefield. 

For this man who had suffered 
such ugliness, and seen such cruelty 
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and privation in the ccurse of his 
life, proved that he could create a 
world of beauty and order when he 
took pen in hand. What if he had 
been handsome and successful in 
some other calling? 


Parnell’s Damper 
APRIL 8, 1885, WAS A GREAT DAY— 
but not for the patriotic Irish. 
His Royal Highness, Albert 
Edward, Prince of Wales and heir 
to the British throne, was in Dublin 
with his wife, the Princess Alex- 
andria. 

To celebrate their arrival at 
Kingstown (now Dun Laoghaire) 
loyalist Dublin had put out its best 
glad rags, paraded its most spec- 
tacular cavalry escorts. 

But in spite of the waving flags, 
and the guns booming in welcome, 
Dublin was not altogether happy 
about the royal V.I.P.s. For this was 
the time of the Coercion Act and 
the pitiless battering-ram used at 
evictions. ‘ 

The Nationalist members of the 
Corporation of Dublin could not 
forget that there was a Land League 


war cn, and remembered their 
Chief’s advice. 
For Parnell had said, “Whilst 


avoiding anything in the nature of 
discourtesy to the Prince and 
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Princess, show by an attitude of 
reserve and aloofness that you will 
have no part in any celebrations 
which might suggest that you have 
everlookea national principles, or 
forgotten the suppression of the 
country’s constitutional liberties.” 

So when the loyalist faction in the 
Corporaticn proposed that a Civic 
welcome be given to the Prince and 
Princess, Parnell’s words were 
heeded and the proposal was 
heavily defeated. 


Father of Oscar Wilde 
ON APRIL 19, 1876, DIED ONE OF 

Ireland’s greatest medical men— 
Sir William R. Wilde, husband of 
“Speranza” (the poetess-contri- 
butor to The Nation) and father of 
Oscar, that gifted, tragic play- 
wright. 

Sir William was the author of two 
notable books of historical interest, 
The Boyne and the Blackwater and 
Lough Corrib. He edited the Irish 
Census, wrote several important 
medical works, founded a Dublin 
hospital, and was a valuable mem- 
ber of the Royal Irish Academy. 

He was, as surgeon and optician, 
ene of the most distinguished 
medical men of his time. 


].E. 


“you once kept a cook for a whole month. How did you 


manage to do it?” 


“We were cruising about on a houseboat and she 


couldn’t swim.” 


THE best man for the job is often a woman. 


She must have cursed the villagers’ cattle, 
so it meant violent death for her... 


The Prettiest Witch I Ever Saw 


JOHN ALFRED JORDAN 
(As told to George Leith) 


Lb ee camped at one of the 
Lumbwa villages of East 
Africa, my men told me that 


there had been a great shaun 
amongst many Lumbwa chiefs in 
the district, over a woman accused 
of causing many cattle to die by 
her witchcraft, 

The shauri had lasted for 
several days, the evidence had 
been overwhelming, and they had 
decided that the witch should die. 
Then the manner of her death 
had to be decided, and this called 
for a great deal more talk, which 
was ending when I arrived. 

They decided she should be 
pegged flat on the ground, and 
all the warriors would run over 
her pinioned body, crushing out 
the evil that was within her, and 
also stamping her to death at the 
same time. The preparations were 
already under way, and I stood 
and looked down upon this woman 
who was a witch, who lay there, 
black body and shaven head a- 
glisten with sweat, but with her 
young face passive and unafraid. 

She was pretty, the prettiest 
witch that I ever saw; and as I 


pictured the broken body that 
would be left after the savagery 
of the death dance, I was deter- 
mined that such a punishment 
was not right for her, no matter 
what the chiefs had decided. 

I called them together again, 
offering them tobacco and snuff to 
put some sweetness into their 
thoughts, and we sat and talked, 
of lions and leopards that prowled, 
and of the elephants which had 
knocked over two huts and broken 
down their fences in many places 
so that the cattle had strayed, but 
I did not mention the girl lying 
staked out in the hot sun. 

I brought the talk round to the 
sickness of their cattle, to how 
they had dropped and died in 
their hundreds, and I was sure as 
I listened to each chief boast how 
his village had suffered the most, 
that the cattle had died of sleep- 
ing sickness, and not because of 
this young woman’s witchcraft. 

I asked them how they knew 
that she was responsible, but they 
knew only that their cattle had 
died, and that the girl Wauri was 
the witch who had cursed them. 
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I asked them why she had cursed 
them, and they replied that Wauri 
was the daughter of a witch, and 
therefore she must have done it, 
although not one of them could 
suggest why. 

Although I talked again of the 
sleeping sickness and of the flies 
breeding by the river, it was plain 
that only a witch would satisfy 
them. There is a fatality of pur- 
pose about the Africans, and 
witchcraft has been with them so 
long that they are steeped in it. 

A witch-doctor has _ strange 
powers, and this I know: when 
he wishes his soul to travel, he 
drinks a magic potion the secret 
of which has been handed down 
from the back of time, and some 
of which is always kept ready. No 
sooner has he muttered his in- 
cantations and drunk the draught 
than his soul flashes away through 
the forest. When in the deep 
shelter it begins to re-form, and 
may take the shape of a man, a 
snake, an elephant or a buffalo, 
whichever suits his purpose. And 
while this bush soul is abroad, the 
husk of the man is left apparently 
lifeless until its return. 

The death of Wauri would 
only release her bush soul, and 
she would be the better for it 
That was how they reasoned, and 
I was at a loss to know how to 
dissuade them from this purpose. 
Then I remembered something 
that I know to be true. The 
native likes to be happy, and is at 
his best when he has something 
to laugh about, 
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So I swung the talk of the 
shauri to the awful wickedness of 
this pretty witch called Wauri, 
and urged them to trample her 
until there was not a whole bone 
in her body. I exaggerated the 
number of her crimes and the 
evil of her cursing their herds to 
death, and the chiefs became 
angry, and their blood boiled and 
they rose up and stamped about 
and sat down again and scowled. 

And I said that it was a pity 
that their enemies the Masai had 
not suffered instead of them, and 
talked of the times when the 
Masai raided them, and of the 
injustice that their enemies’ cattle, 
perhaps cattle they had stolen 
from this very village, were still 
alive and well. And, as I hoped, 
this talk made them angry, excited 
and warlike. 

When their eyes were flashing, 
and they were impatient of sitting, 
I said, “I am your friend and I 
grieve with you over your dead 
cattle, but I have a plan whereby 
your enemy, the Masai, may 
suffer as you have done. 

“Give the witch to me, and I 
will take her to the Masai, who 
are always raiding your herds and 
stealing women, and they will take 
her in, because she is as beautiful 
as she is wicked. 

“Surely she will curse their 
herds twice over, and soon their 
cattle will be dying as yours did.” 

I watched them in silence as I 
puffed at my pipe. I watched the 
ring of faces as I would watch a 
crouching lion that was watching 
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me, and then I saw the first killing old women, for in truth 
solemn face crease into a smile, the men of both tribes loved to 
and then another, and then make war. 


another, right round the shaun 
tree. 

Then they started to chuckle 
and to hug their knees and to 
clap, and to slap each other. 

There was great laughter 
amongst the chiefs and then all 
over the village, for the children 
of Africa never forget to laugh, 
no matter how old they are, and 


they could see that this was 
punishment indeed for their 
enemies. 


It was not that they hated the 
Masai, for they admired and re- 
spected them although they 
battled with each other, stealing 
cattle, capturing young girls and 


So they unpegged Wauri and 
handed her over to me gladly, 
and accompanied me part of the 
way to the camp of the Masai 
chief, Taminime, and they were 
still laughing in anticipation of the 
misfortunes that would soon be 
visited upon their enemies. 

I laughed also, but for a dif- 
ferent reason, for my friend 
Taminime had talked to me of 
taking a wife, and had spoken 
longingly of the Lumbwa women. 
He had thought of raiding to the 
south for such a woman for him- 
self, and he was delighted when 
he saw the Lumbwa wife I had 
brought him. 
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Mimic the Brightest Midday 
OVER a century ago a periodical showed how the mid- 
Victorians reacted to the novelty of lighting by electricity: 
“ The Electric Light is still in a comparative state of dark- 
ness, so we will endeavour to throw a little light upon it, and 


show what there is in it. 


“There is nothing explosive in its nature, and you may 
have any quantity you like without blowing your roof off, or 
sending your front parlour into the house opposite. 

“Tt can be increased unlimited; so we shall be able to 


mimic the brightest midday on the darkest midnight. Fire 
Offices will be obliged to lower their rates of insurance, on 
account of the less danger of fire. 

“Who knows, we shall have electric matches? And anyone 
who wants a light for his cigar will have to say: ‘ Could you 
oblige me with a little electricity? ’ , 


SIGN in a car park: “ When Noah sailed the ocean blue, he 
had his troubles same as you. For 40 years he satled his 
Ark, before he found a place to park.” 


Nothing brings on nervous 
fatigue like secret fears 


How to Avoid 
NERVOUS 
BREAKDOWN 


DR. O. A. BATTISTA 
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R. RENE J. DECAUTELS, 

an expert on the treatment 
of nervous disorders, told me: 
“Most nervous breakdowns can 
be cured to such an extent that 
the patient will become his or her 
normal self again. But the cure 
will not be permanent nor even 
temporarily complete unless the 
underlying causes of the disorder 
are removed.” 

The symptoms of a nervous 
breakdown are, frequently, any- 
thing but clear-cut. A mental dis- 
equilibrium is the last thing a 
man thinks of—or wants to think 
of—when he finds his efficiency 
slowing down. 

According to the most authori- 
tative information available, the 
chief symptoms to be watched 
(although all may have non- 
neurotic causes) are these: 


Nausea and cramps, heart pal- 


pitations, and other physical 
distress for which no organic cause 
car be found; sleeplessness; 


constant tiredness, even after a full 
night’s sleep; dizzy spells; inability 
to concentrate (victims frequently 
find themselves reading a line in a 
book or magazine over and over, 
without absorbing any meaning); 
irritability; sensitivity to noise 
and difficulty in reaching decisions. 
But whatever the remote factor 
and the immediate symptoms of a 
breakdown, the central theme is 
worry. 

The businessman is the major 
victim of nervous breakdown. So 
serious is this situation becoming 
that many industries have well- 
planned programmes designed to 
protect their valuable up-and- 
coming leaders. For example, the 
president of one large manufac- 
turer of steel equipment indoc- 
trinates potential executives with 
this advice: 

“Don’t fret and worry if you 
make a mistake or a costly decision. 
Freedom to venture and freedom 
to take risks mean nothing if failure 
is always punished, The man who 
is encouraged to take risks must 
know that any particular failure 
will not draw criticism or derision. 
Of course, this does not mean that 
a man can fail consistently and 
still enjoy the company’s con- 
fidence. The risks must be intel- 
ligent, carefully thought out and 
appraised in advance.” 

Potentially every person can 
carry a certain psychological load, 
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just as he can carry a physical 
load. But there is always a limit 
to everything. When a person 
approaches this limit and sees no 
solution he becomes  distrait, 
anxious and even panicky. 

He is no longer able to dis- 
charge the responsibilities he has 
accepted. He is entirely unable to 
reorganise himself to cope with 
what looks like an insoluble situa- 
tion. Very often it requires only a 
trivial event to bring about a 
personality break-up. 

The possibility that insomnia, 
jitters, restlessness and other 
severe forms of nervous tension 
may be treated successfully by 
simply reducing the amount of 
salt in the diet is suggested by Dr. 
Michael M. Miller of Washington, 
D.C. 

Dr. Miller studied the effects of 
a salt free diet on 20 patients at 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital who were 
suffering from anxiety and 
emotional instability with pro- 
nounced insomnia. 

When salt was removed from 
their diets, in carefully controlled 


amounts, improvement of the 
mervous states was quickly 
apparent. 


“ After four to seven days the 
majority of the patients began to 
show a gradual decline in nervous 
tension, irritability, activity drive 
and restlessness,” wrote Dr. Miller 
in The Journal of the American 
Medical Association. 

This was accompanied by 
increased ability to fall asleep and 
a general improvement in the 
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PyAvous breakdowns do not 

always occur suddenly. States 
of mental mild 
psychological undue 
irritability, or a feeling that the 
weight of the whole world is 


depression, 
conditions, 


upon one: all may be indicative 


of nervous exhaustion or an 
impending nervous breakdown. 

There are varying degrees of 
“ breakdown ", depending on the 
underlying causes. Fortunately, 
with proper attention the majo- 
rity of nervous breakdowns can 


be cured. 


character of sleep; patients who 
could only sleep with the help of 
drugs were able to fall asleep 
quickly and soundly, and stay 
asleep, without drugs, soon after 
the salt free diet was started. When 
salt was added again, most of these 
improvements vanished. 

Only three patients in the whole 
group failed to respond, Dr. Miller 
reports, and no ill effects were 
observed as a result of the dim- 
inished salt intake. However, he 
warns, this treatment can be under- 
taken only with careful medical 
supervision, since a too-rigid salt 
curtailment (especially in hot 
weather and for those engaged in 
strenuous exercise) may have 
harmful results. 

Summarising some of the most 
important facts we should keep in 
mind about nervous breakdowns, 
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the Canadian 
Decautels, says: 

“In the first place, anyone can 
have a nervous breakdown. It 
frequently is nothing more than a 
temporary illness which may be 
cured permanently with competent 
treatment. 

“There are many degrees of 
seriousness in nervous breakdowns. 
It is a term that includes excessive 
fatigue to a major psychosis. 

“To avoid a nervous break- 
down, a person should strive to 
remove any cause of unhappiness 
before it becomes too deep-rooted. 
For example, a person who is 
unhappy with his job should ask 
for a transfer or change his work 
without delay. 

““ Never load yourself down with 
numerous burdens at one time. 
Bear in mind that no matter how 
busy or important you may 
become, you will never have to 
face more than one problem at a 
time.” 

To this experienced advice, we 
might add the comments of 
specialist Dr. Roland W. Wright 
of Philadelphia. 

“A nervous person,” he said, 
“should give careful consideration 
to his physical needs. He must 


specialist, Dr. 
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realise that chronic worry and 
anxiety lasting over a period of 
weeks or months has a very bad 
effect on all the organs of the body. 
This requires intelligence about 
diet, sleep, exercise, smoking and 
drinking. During periods of mental 
stress and strain he should see that 
he gets plenty of sleep, sufficient 
nourishment and exercise, and cut 
down on excessive smoking and 
drinking. 

“Contrary to other schools of 
thought, I highly recommend work 
for nervous patients instead of 
inactivity. It should be the type of 
work which gives one opportuni- 
ties to make contacts with other 
people, and should afford a variety 
of outlets for observing the expres- 
sion of certain types of personality 
traits. Work of any useful natur 
is a method of doing, of acting, of 
projecting oneself into one’s 
creation. So valuable a tool cer- 
tainly must have great potential 
possibilities in combating un- 
favourable emotional reactions. 

“ Conquer fear. Nothing brings 
on nervous fatigue and ultimate 
collapse like secret fears. Prayer, 
a clean conscience, and a high 
moral code of life are the best 
formulas to dispel fears.” 
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“ Wuat’s in the fancy vase on the mantelpiece? 


“* My husband’s ashes.” 


” 


“Oh, I’m sorry. How long has he been dead? ” 
“He’s not dead—just too lazy to find an ash tray.” 


[NFLUENCE ts a thing you think you have until you try to 


use tt. 


M. O’B. 


ge in the 1930s listeners to 
a late Radio Eireann pro- 
gramme had the delightful sur- 
prise—never to be repeated—of 
hearing our National Anthem 
played at singing pitch. Eamonn 
O Gallchobhair was signing off 
with his version of A Soldier's 
Song, lifted to vibrant life, and 
trumpet-thrilling. 

To those outside Gaelic League 
circles the name Eamonn O 
Gallchobhair (anglice O’Gallagher) 
may be little known. Recently, 
however, a series of talks about 
“The Irish fusic Scene” 
brought him to the notice of a 
wide audience. 

Those mellow, flexible tones, 
coming after the news, would 
cause many a switcher-off to hesi- 
tate: those who sat back were 
rewarded by the wit, wisdom and 
rare candour with which this 
musician conducted his tour of 
what was by and large an un- 
known world. 

The Peter Pan of Irish music, 
Eamonn was born at the beginning 
of the century in Dundalk. 


Because there was a harp at home 
he played it: but from the age of 
six the piano had become the chal- 
lenge he must master. He went 
to the Christian Brothers’ Schools, 
then to the Marist College, Dun- 
dalk. An English Church organist 
named Ingham (“mad as a 
hatter”) was his music-teacher. 

In Dublin, Eamonn continued 
his studies at the Leinster School 
of Music, then at the Royal Irish 
Academy. With command of 
piano, organ, cello and harp he 
began his professional career as an 
instrumentalist in theatre and 
radio orchestras. 

Soon this alert, slight, boyish 
musician was conducting choral 
and operatic groups in shows and 
concerts. He has conducted in the 
Gaiety, Queen’s and Abbey 
Theatres, of which last he was 
music director during 1954-1957. 
In 1948 he conducted the Radio 
Eireann Light Orchestra, became 
assistant music director during 
twelve months in 1958-1959, and 
has been occasionally guest con- 
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ductor of the Radio 
Symphony Orchestra. 

The ideal of the Gaelic League, 
Eire Saor agus Gaedhleach— 
“Ireland Free and Irish ”—always 
has been O Gallchobhair’s artistic 
inspiration. Yeats’s aim, he remem- 
bers, was to make the Irish again 
a proud people and he feels that 
every Irish artist, consciously or 
not, is trying to rebuild a little of 
that grandeur. 

The Singer, his first dance- 
drama presented at the Gate, then 
at the Gaiety in 1936, was pro- 
duced in an effort to break through 
the language barrier. Other dance- 
dramas followed: The Twisting of 
the Rope, Mise Eire, and Cathar 
Linn. 

After this five-act drama came 
his operas in Irish. In 1943 The 
Burning of Tara; a year later 
Nocturne in the Square. These 
were followed by The Ebbing 
Tide, The Sea Maiden (the score 
for which has been lost) and a 
radio opera, The Love Cure. 

In addition to his work as com- 
poser, conductor and instrumen- 
talist, this versatile, dedicated man 
edited the once-thriving Ireland 
Today, and for ten years was 


Eireann 


No Medicine Like It 
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music critic of the Irish Press. 
Lecturer, Feis adjudicator, recog- 
nised authority on Irish traditional 
music, he has for fifteen years 
been examiner to the Department 
of Education’s Leinster School of 
Music. 

The range of his achievement 
also includes the writing of inci- 
dental music for such plays as 
Antony and Cleopatra, Yeats’s 
Countess Cathleen and The 
Heron’s Egg, and The Tinker and 
the Fairy, by Douglas Hyde, 
founder of the Gaelic League. 
O Gallchobhair has written the 
continuity music for a surprisingly 
long list of films, most ambitious 
of which was The Rising of the 
Moon, directed by John Ford. 

His admiration for Ford is un- 
bounded, and he has put his 
impression of the man in two 
words: “An emperor”. This is 
real praise from one who can so 
often stand aloof—critical even 
of the Oireachtas with which he is 
so much identified. 

Eamonn O Gallchobhair retains 
the spirit and verve of youth and 
has, with his artistic integrity, a 
boyish gentleness. He cherishes 
intact the fragile gift of wonder. 


‘THE really successful man is the fellow who gets paid for 
doing the thing he likes to do. He’ll not only be happier, 
but the chances are he’ll live longer, too. 
In the Book of Proverbs it is written: “A merry heart 
doeth good like a medicine.” There’s no other medicine to 


be compared with it. 


“TAk’s cheap,” he said. Then his telephone bill arrived. 


Dr. T. B. RICE 
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Thanks to an Irish fisherman, Australia’s 
Moifaa lived to make turf history 


The Horse that Wouldn’t 
be Scrapped 


JAMES HOLLEDGE 


HE fisherman shivered in the 
winter’s chill as he hurried 
along the lonely beach of Ireland’s 
east coast in early 1904. Against 
the rocky shore mountainous green 
waves thundered. The fisherman 
could not recall a worse winter. 
For weeks on end he had not been 
able to get out in his boat. Almost 
daily, ships of every size were 
reported in trouble out there in the 
storm-whipped Irish Sea. 
Rounding a bend, the fisherman 
came upon a section of beach he 
rarely visited. At the water’s edge 
he saw a strange object. From a 
distance it appeared to be a large 
barrel. His eyes opened wide when 
he got closer, for the object was a 
horse, collapsed as though dead. 


_ Every line denoted a thorough- 


bred. 

The fisherman bent close; a 
faint spark of life still remained. 
Immediately, he fetched feed and 
water. After much patient atten- 
tion the castaway horse finally rose 
shakily and permitted himself to 
be led to the fisherman’s cottage 


and bedded down in an out-build- 
ing. His rescuer kept him warm 
with blankets and a fire, and, the 
whole night through, sat up tend- 
ing him. 

The fisherman had a theory. 
While he watched over the sleep- 
ing horse, he composed a letter to 
British turf authorities suggesting 
someone from the Jockey Club be 
sent to have a look. He had con- 
vinced himself (for the markings 
and colour were the same) that he 
had rescued the great Australian 
steeplechaser, Moifaa. 

In a newspaper he had read that 
a steamer bound from an Aus- 
tralian port to Liverpool had run 
into a violent storm off the Irish 
coast a few days before. Moifaa, 
who had been travelling in a box 
on deck, had been washed over- 
board and drowned. An impossible 
rescue, the fisherman realised, for 
it would mean that Moifaa had not 
only managed to free himself from 
the box as it slammed about the 
raging Irish sea, but that he had 
then swum—or been swept—the 
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nearly 100 miles from the spot 
where he had been lost overboard 
to this strand. 

Moifaa’s owner, Australian 
sportsman Spencer Gollan, was 
notified by the English Jockey 
Club of the fisherman’s letter. 
Gollan could not believe the 
rescued horse was his, but he set 
out for Ireland. 

Several weeks had passed, but 
the horse was still very weak and 
sick. He was hardly able to stand; 
yet when Gollan touched him, he 
whinnied a friendly welcome. 
“ Moifaa it is,” declared Gollan. 

A veterinary surgeon said 
Moifaa would recover; but the 
feat of survival had taken a heavy 
toll. Neither Gollan nor vet even 
considered Moifaa could run in 
the coming Grand National 
Steeplechase, for which he had 
travelled 12,000 miles, Their only 
hope was that he could be saved 
for stud purposes. Accordingly, 
Moifaa was shipped to Spencer 
Gollan’s English stables in Aintree. 

The Grand National held at 
Aintree, near Liverpool, is a turf 
marathon of more than four miles, 
over 30 jumps. Since its inception 
in 1839, it has been acknowledged 
the toughest test in the world for 
horses and riders. 

In March, 1904, on the day of 
the race, A. Birch, the stable 
jockey, approached Spencer Gollan 
and pointed to Moifaa who, in his 
stall, was bright-eyed and restless 
with excitement. Racing blood was 
telling. Apparently Moifaa knew 
what was afoot. 


Birch reminded Gollan that 
through an oversight Moifaa had 
not been scratched from the Grand 
National. Then he blurted out: 
“Why not give Moifaa a run? It 
could do no harm—he could be 
pulled up after a short distance.” 

Gollan’s first reaction was ridi- 
cule. Racing a crock who had been 
nearly dead only weeks before! 
Moifaa’s trainer, however, sided 
with Birch. He revealed that he’d 
given Moifaa a short trial that very 
morning and Moifaa had galloped 
smoothly enough. 

So Spencer Gollan acquiesced, 
as a sporting gesture and to see his 
colours carried. At post time, 
Moifaa trotted to the start and as 
soon as the vast crowd caught a 
glimpse of him, a roar went up: 
tribute to his magnificent endur- 
ance. But no one imagined he 
could possibly figure in the finish. 

The starter sent the field away. 
Moifaa, back with the tail-enders, 
went at little more than a canter. 
At the first fence he appeared to 
falter, but Birch bent low with a 
reassuring whisper and pat. The 
leap was all blunder and scramble 
and Moifaa nearly toppled. On 
the other side, he stayed on his feet 
somehow and set off for the next 
obstacle, which, now that he was 
more certain, he cleared creditably. 
Birch (who later confessed he’d 
been on the verge of pulling up) 
decided to let Moifaa run his own 
pace for a few furlongs. 

Almost immediately Moifaa 
seemed to regain his old brilliance. 
He galloped in effortless style. 
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Fences that stopped horses ll 
around him he cleared with ease. 
They entered the _ straight. 
Moifaa took on the leaders. From 
the spectators came shouts of 
amazement as they recognised this 
dangerous challenger flashing up 
on the outside, Then, roars of 
admiration as Moifaa crept past 
the front runners, one by one; then 
he swept past the post, the winner 
of the 1904 Grand National and 
the object of prolonged acclaim. 
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The next year, wearing King 
Edward VII’s_ colours, Moifaa 
started favourite in the Grand 
National. The first time around he 
led the field, but then crashed 
heavily at Becher’s Brook and was 
out of it. 

Although he had paid 2,000 
guineas for him, Edward VII 
immediately retired Moifaa and, 
thereafter, used him as his own 
personal mount at ceremonial 
parades. 
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A First car is like a first shot of heroin. It'll bring you 
nothing but a lifetime of anxiety, poverty and misery. 
Your misery will begin almost as soon as you drive away 
from the grinning dealer. Fifty yards further down the road 
you will pass another showroom containing precisely the same 
car, the same make, the same year. Only {100 chtaper and in 


infinitely better shape. . 


During the first week you will be stopped by a policeman. 
This is the first hint that you have joined the ranks of the 
lawless. There is certain to be something wrong and you will 
be fined. It will be the beginning of a police record that will 
make Al Capone’s look like a dossier on a choirboy (they only 
got him for income-tax fiddling). In between court appear- 
ances, you will spend your time arguing with sardonic motor 


mechanics and taxi-drivers. 


But by far the harshest blow will come roughly two weeks 
after your first, fateful purchase. The man next door will also 
buy a car. And it will be a lot better than yours. 


What a Spendthrift! 


A Pompous third-rate actor, holding forth at the party, 
announced that his family had expressed the strongest 
objections to his going on the stage—in fact, his grand- 
mother had offered him {£5,000 if he didn’t become an actor. 
“Oh!” said Barry Fitzgerald, “ And what have you done 


with the money ?” 


How to Borrow Money—No. 4 


HOW TO BORROW 
FROM A BANK 


Do you know that the advice 

of an experienced bank 

manager can be more helpful 
than a loan? 


MARTIN LUCAS 


IRCUMSTANCES at present 

favour the financier, judging by 
the current general resort to bor- 
rowing, even by great industrial 
concerns and Governments. And 
in an expanding economy such as 
ours there will be _ increasing 
demands on both energy and earn- 
ings. If the need should arise to 
borrow, for a necessary car, or a 
house, or a much-needed holiday, 
or to grasp a business opportunity, 
the puzzle would be to say which 
thought comes first: the thought 
of a loan, or of a bank, 

Despite cross-Channel bankers’ 
advertisements, it would be a mis- 
take to imagine that a “ Personal 
Loan” is just a matter of the 
human touch, with no questions 
asked beyond the unavoidable: 
“How much?” The first and vital 
interest of a banker is in his miany 
depositors; therefore it is with the 
object of opening an account, 
rather than of borrowing, that one 
is likely to make first acquaintance 
with a bank manager. 

It has been wisely said that 
bankers are both shrewd and ex- 
perienced lenders; inevitably, in 
that “confessional ” which is the 
branch manager’s private office, he 


acquires a keen insight into the 
subtleties and labyrinthine ways of 
human nature. Each customer in- 
terviewed during a busy day may 
have come to borrow; each is re- 
ceived with the special respect due 
to a depositor—whose interests 
must be safeguarded. 

The advice of an experienced 
bank manager, even if he gives 
nothing else, can often be more 
helpful than a loan of money. The 
borrower usually is an optimist 
who, mesmerised by the immediate 
bright objective, gives no attention 
to the shadow like a tail behind it. 
A loan must be repaid. 

Security, therefore, is the key- 
note. In past decades, advances 
which left inadequate funds in the 
form of mortgaged securities led 
to many a bankruptcy (literally 
broken bank) when “a run on the 
banks” resulted in ruin for banks 
and depositors alike. Deposit banks 
today are symbols of integrity, for 
the good reason that experience 
has made them and their managers 
the most conservative of lenders. 

Hard though it must be to 
appreciate this at the moment of 
refusal, the conservative banker is 
really the would-be borrower’s best 
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Forgetful Tom Moore 


[PEAR Moore,—The following articles have been found in 
your room and forwarded by the Great Western! A right- 
hand glove, an odd stocking, a sheet of music-paper, a missal, 
several letters, apparently from ladies, an Elegy on Phelim 
O’Neil. There is also a bottle of eau de Cologne. What a 
careless mortal you are ! God bless you, 
Letter from Sydney Smith to Tom Moore (1843) 


friend. Advice is cheap, they say; 
but what a bargain if the result is 
to inspire a spirit of self-reliance! 

When the general economy Is 
buoyant it is comparatively easy to 
borrow from a bank, even to bor- 
row without any greater security 
than an established reputation for 
integrity. I have known of people 
who, needing raw materials to 
fulfil an unusually big order, have 
been able to arrange a short-term 
loan because the bank manager, 
through a number of previous 
smaller transactions, knew these 
customers to be men of their word. 

On the other hand, during the 
fairly recent “credit freeze”, 
businessmen of excellent reputa- 
tion have been refused advances by 
their bankers. I know of one case 
where even the offer of gilt-edged 
securities by a guarantor proved 
unavailing. The wind of circum- 
stances was blowing from an un- 
favourable quarter. 

One may take it as axiomatic 
that, in the words of Mark Twain, 
banks lend money only to those 
who really do not need it. If you 
hold Government or other valuable 
stock you don’t wish to sell, or a 
life assurance policy you don’t 
wish to cash at surrender value— 
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the bank will accept these, in 
ordinary circumstances, to hold as 
security against a loan or over- 
draft. 

A bank loan is a cash advance 
repayable by agreed instalments, 
on which interest is charged quar- 
terly. In the case of an overdraft 
the customer is permitted to 
“overdraw” his current account 
to an agreed limit, the interest 
being made up daily. The advan- 
tage here is that the limit may 
never be reached because normal 
deposits will offset figures “ in the 
red”, on which interest is pay- 
able. 

The private citizen sufficiently 
well established to have a bank 
overdraft was to'me, at one time, 
rather an enviable person. I longed 
for the time when I could myself 
possess an overdraft; but I have 
learned since that it is no enviable 
“ possession ”. 

The essential fact about an over- 
draft, that it is a debt, apparently 
fails to register with many or is 
conveniently forgotten. This re- 
sults in a quite false feeling of 
prosperity; it often leads to easy 
overspending, and thence to a per- 
manent state of living beyond in- 
come. As most overdrafts are for a 
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limited time only, the eventual day 
of reckoning can cause severe 
headaches. 

A bank loan or overdraft can be 
a useful facility—but only if the 
reason for borrowing is very 
practical. It obviously would never 
do to borrow with the object of 
buttressing a thoroughly good time 
at the races. Here again the banker 
has the réle of the rich, but wisely 
conservative, uncle. His first re- 
action to intimations of a wish to 
borrow invariably comes in the 
form of a question. Not the hope- 
raising “How much?” but the 


more intimate, provocative 
“Why?” 

“Why do you want the 
money?” This unvarying first 


question may seem impertinent, 
yet a little reflection shows how 
necessary it is. No banker desires 
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to be involved, however remotely, 
in some madcap (perhaps even un- 
lawful) proposition. Besides, it may 
well be in the borrower’s interest 
to have another opinion, especially 
that of a bank manager, before 
making any final decisions. 

If you already have a bank 
account, and require extra capital 
for some practical reason, your 
bank is the logical place from 
which to borrow—against gilt- 
edged securities, or, in special 
cases, on the strength of your own 
reputation. 

But in the words of one Dublin 
bank manager: “It is wiser to 
save than to borrow. Better to give 
something to the future than to 
take something from it—because 
it’s your future!” 

Next month: How to Borrow 

from an Insurance Company. 


‘THE two men had been quarrelling for some time, and at 

last they decided to fight it out. A friend who undertook 
to act as referee suggested that if one wanted to give up he 
should call out, “ Enough! ” and the other would then be 


declared the winner. 


The fight began and went on until the pair were half dead. 
Then one managed to call out feebly, “ Enough! ” 

“That’s it! That’s it! ” gasped the other, “I’ve been 
trying to thing o’ that word for the last half-hour.” 


Real Education 


A MACHINE ts a great moral educator. If a horse or a donkey 

won't go, men lose their tempers and beat it; if a machine 
won’t go, there is no use beating it. You have to think and 
try till you find what is wrong, That is real education. 


Dr. GILBERT MURRAY 


Goodbye, we love you, come 
back and aloha! 


Where They 
Say It With 
Flowers 


H. SUTTON 


| preegy- alee explorers set- 
ting foot for the first time on 
the sovereign soil of the Sandwich 
Islands, sometimes called Hawaii, 
and being initiated into the lush 
and singular ways that flourish 
there, have been known to say: 
“T feel like a gangster at his own 
funeral,” or “I never smelled 
better in my life.” 

Hawaii, as everyone must know 
by now, adorns the neck of every 
arriving biped (and some quad- 
rupeds as well) with garlands of 
orchids and plumeria, ginger and 
pikake, carnations, crownflowers 
and tuberoses, all by way of say- 
ing welcome and love, aloha and 
hospitality. 

Lei-giving says these things to all 
those fortunates who wash up upon 
Hawaii’s golden shores, and, 
appropriately, it says similar things 
when people leave—goodbye, we 
love you, come back, and aloha. 
In between times, however, should 
you live in the land of sweet leilani, 


leis are a workaday world’s festive 
announcement. 

They are bestowed for birth- 
days, to boys as well as girls. 
Secretaries come to work wearing 
the perfumed blossoms and the 
headiness of last night’s date. Leis 
are often used at weddings and are 
looped from pew to pew. 

Leis are draped on headstones 
in cemeteries, hung over caskets, 


_and may well be presented to visit- 


ing male artists by a platoon of 
usherettes at the Waikiki Shell, 
Honolulu’s outdoor auditorium. 
Each bestowal is punctuated, 
Hawaii fashion, by a kiss. 

May Day is Lei Day in Hawaii, 
when everyone wears a lei, men, 
women, children, statues, cars and 
even affluent, or at least well-loved, 
dogs. The Lei Day Queen wears a 
rope of cream-coloured pikake, 
but each of her eight attendants 
wears the special flower of the 
island she represents. Even the 
lesser-known islands, such as 
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Niihau and Kahoolawe, have their 
special leis, I say even, because 
Niihau (strings of white sea shells 
called pupu) is privately owned 
and welcomes no one; and Kahoo- 
lawe (silver grey leaves and yellow 
flowers of the beach heliotrope) is 
a target for navy gunners and is 
uninhabited, 

Leis can be made from other 
things besides flowers. Children 
are sometimes packed off on 
*planes wearing leis of chewing 
gum and candies. Couples cele- 
brating their silver anniversary 
have been known to receive leis 
of silver coins. Seed leis are sold 
on the stands at Waikiki, and the 
Samoan colony that inhabits the 
shores of Laie Bay on Oahu, like 
their brethren in Samoa, make 
handsome leis of shells. Feather 
leis, iridescent and soft as the 
coat of a pheasant, are worn on 
hats, and cost hundreds of dollars; 
once they were the neckpiece of 
Polynesian royalty. 

There are those tracers of 
ancient custom who think the 
Polynesians who came to Hawaii 
from Bora Bora and Tahiti brought 
the lei custom with them in the 
same double canoes that carried 
pigs, dogs, taro, bananas and yams. 
All these things are of Asiatic 
origin, for the Polynesians are 
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believed to be descendants of 
peoples who drifted down from 
southeast Asia. 

Today, in their lantern-lit 
wagons along Kalakaua, the main 
street of Waikiki, the lei sellers sit 
in a welter of blossoms, stringing 
their strands on foot-long needles 
of stainless steel wire. Others sit 
in the shade of the wharfside trees 
on boat days, and to meet the ways 
of the modern world a separate 
group has set up shop in thatched 
huts strung along the approach to 
Honolulu International airport. 

In their spare time they sew— 
300 carnations make a double red 
or white lei, 250 orchids using only 
the lip make a vanda orchid lei. A 
foot long rope of kika blossoms 
takes 2,000 flowers. 

If you leave by ship, wait until 
you sail past Diamond Head, then 
you cast the lei to the sea. If you 
leave by plane the stewardess will 
hand you a cellophane bag to pre- 
serve the memory all the way 
home. 

How did Mark Twain have it: 
“In my nostrils still lives the 
breath of flowers that perished 
twenty years ago”? The next 
time somebody puts your neck in 
a noose of flowers, inhale! The 
perfume of the memory lasts for- 
ever. 


“8 


FLOWERS are grateful for watering ; whiskey 1s not. 


Dublin Opinion 


MANY psychiatrists believe that nobody should keep too 


much to himself. So do the income-tax people. 


TALES OF THE 32 COUNTIES 


They have 
found President 
Moore’s Burial 

Place in 


Waterford 


‘THE 162-YEAR-OLD SEARCH FOR THE 

grave of patriot John Moore 
ended yesterday (February 27) in 
Ballygunner churchyard, Co. Water- 
ferd. 

Moore, nominated President of 
Connacht by Napoleon the First 
in 1798 when the Connacht Re- 
public was declared, died aged 36 
in the city of Waterford, where he 
took ill while on his way with other 
prisoners to Duncannon Fort to be 
transported. 

I accompanied Mr. Nicholas 
Whittle, chairman of the Waterford 
Ce. Council National Monuments 
Advisory Committee, and Mr. M. 
Creagh, N.T., registrar, do., to the 
graveyard where Mr. James Troy, 
caretaker, pointed out Moore’s last 
resting-place, which he had come 
across by accident. 

The grave is marked by a mcnu- 
mental slab measuring 6ft. by 3ft. 
and four inches thick. This bears 
the following inscription: “ Here 
lies the body of John Moore, Esq., 
of Ashbrook, in the County of 
Mayo, who died in the City of 


Ulster Munster Connacht _Letnster 


Waterford on the 6th day of Decem- 
ber, 1799, aged 36 years.” 
REPORTER in the Sunday 
Independent 


Dublin 


‘THE GREATEST WEIGHT OF EVIDENCE 

regarding the location of Robert 
Emmet’s grave is in favour of the 
cemetery of St. Mobhi’s in Old 
Glasnevin. 

In favour of that conclusion we 
have the account of the burial there 
in The Sham Squire, as related by 
the son of the clergyman who was 
taken out of his bed in the middle 
of the night to perform the burial 
service. 

George Petrie, the antiquarian, 
had no other belief than that Emmet 
was interred at Old Glasnevin, 
basing his conclusion on informa- 
tion he had derived from “ the best 
local authorities.” This belief was 
shared by the late Francis Joseph 
Bigger, M.R.I.A., a celebrated anti- 
quarian who had taken a deep 
interest in the efforts made §7 years 
ago by Emmet’s American des- 
cendant to discover the grave. 

The arguments in favour of Old 
Glasnevin have been strengthened 
still more in recent times by a letter 
discovered by my _ antiquarian 
friend, Mr. Colin Johnston Robb. 

This letter was written on 
November 17th, 1803, just 27 days 
after the patriot’s executicn, in 
Thomas Street, Dublin, and it was 
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from Sarah Penrose to Elizabeth, 
Dowager Countess of Moira. Miss 
Penrose was a member of a Quaker 
family who befriended Sarah 
Curran in her grief. Lord Mcira 
was friendly disposed towards the 
patriots of 1798-1803, and several 
of them were frequent visitors at 
his Dublin residence on the quays 
known as Moira House (now 
Mendicity Institution). 

The pertinent passage in this 
letter is: “ By the mail of yesterday 
I had a letter from Maria Lambert. 
She visited poor Robert’s grave at 
Glasnevin on the morning of writ- 
ing and set a plant of shamrock. It 
has been a tragic blow to us all.” 

Maria Lambert was a member of 
the Lambert family of Rath Castle, 
Wicklow, and it was here that Sarah 
Curran first met Emmet. 

Who, then, was the “poor 
Robert” on whose grave at Glas- 
nevin Maria Lambert set a plant 
of shamrock? Everything points to 
Robert Emmet as the person. 

J. CONNELLAN, M.P., in the 
Evening Herald 


Fermanagh 

[7 HAS BEEN CLAIMED THAT ALL SIX 
ccunties of Northern Ireland 

border on Lough Neagh. In fact, 

five do so, and one of those—County 

Down-—has just one small part 

touching on Lough Neagh. 

The sixth, County Fermanagh, is 
about 26 miles from Lough Neagh 
at its nearest point. 

WILLIAM LEVINGSTONE in 
The Autocar 


Wexford 
QHOPKEEPERS AND RESIDENTS IN 
the 


village of Tagoat were 
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OBSERVATION KITE 
Yael evening a kite of 

an extraordinary size was 
flown on Oxmanton Green, 
Dublin, by Lieutenant-Adjutant 
Gilmore in the presence of many 
officers, soldiers, etc. 

The kite is so constructed that 
one or two men can be con- 
veyed into the air to any height 
so as to see the situation of a 
town, army, fort, etc. 

A considerable sum is offered 
to any two 
attempt the experiment, and we 
hear that as soon as they can 
be obtained the kite will be 
exhibited. 

“Hibernian Journal,” Sept. 2, 

1772. 


men who will 


mystified for days by the disappear- 
ance in broad daylight of bottles 
of milk which the delivery man had 
left outside their doors. A close 
watch was kept but for a long time 
without result. 

Eventually a collie dog named 
Shep was seen carrying off a bottle 
in his mouth. He was tracked to a 
hideout about 100 yards away and 
there all the missing bottles were 
found—undamaged but empty. 

Shep had removed the tops and 
helped himself to the contents. 

Evening Press 


Monaghan 

(CLONES IS THE MOST COLOURFUL 
community, the cldest and most 

historic in the MacMahon country. 

Here French-speaking Normans 
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threw up their tall fortress against 
the Oriel sky. 

Litvinov lived in Clones—a real 
character out of Stalin’s Russia. 
He’d have been a wise man to stay 
in Clones. He was purged in the 
1930s in his native land. 

Clones has its lace industry, as 
famous at one time as that of 
Limerick or Carrickmacross, and 
still surviving. 

It has the oldest spade-factory in 
Ireland and more modern industries 
in wood, wool, tiles, textiles, meats, 
minerals and fruit-processing. 

Clenes is now bereft of its rail- 
road, but its Chamber of Com- 
merce, and other bodies, are 
probing new avenues to prosperity. 

Clones gave Sir Henry Lipton, 
the international tea magnate and 
yachtsman, to the world; it gave 
James Cennolly to Ireland. 

From the Clones Diamond came 
Maynooth’s unique theclogian, poet 
and professor, Dr. Patrick Murray; 
and from the parish, too, came 
Ireland’s first martyr to Red Com- 
munism in 1931 in the person of 
Fr. Cornelius Tierney, who bore 
a local surname which echoes that 
of the founder and father of Clones 
—Saint Tiernach himself. 

PATRICK LAGAN in the 
Irish Press 


Tyrone 
ERVAIS JOHNSTON, POSTMASTER 
of Lack, Ccunty Fermanagh, 
told me a remarkable story of an 
ancient canoe that was becoming 
unearthed fourteen years ago, 


during the war, in the townland of 
Dullaghan, about a mile above the 
village on the way to Omagh. 

The canoe was discovered by a 


HONEYCOMBED GUNS 

Y uncle, Shapland Morris, 

served through the Penin- 
sular War and was wounded at 
Salamanca at the head of his 
company. He was fond, like 
Corporal Trim, of describing 
feats of arms. 

He was at St. Helena for a 
short time during the years of 
Napoleon's captivity, and his 
reminiscences of the great exile 
had some interest. 

The first words the Emperor 
addressed to him were, “ You 
are an Irishman, | am told, but 
where do you come from?” 
and on learning that his home 
was Waterford, Napoleon re- 
plied, “There is a little fort 
near the harbour, and your 
Government did not know, as 
| did, that every one of the guns 
was honeycombed.” 

William O’C. Morris, 
““Memories ” (1895). 


upupuguniududnpndnpudndunin(apadndupngngn( | 
man digging a ridge of potatoes in 
moss ground about ten yards from 
the roadside. It was cut out of a 
tree, measured approximately 15 
feet long by 30 ins. wide, was 
squared at both sides and had a 
bulge in the middle. At each end 
was a load of stones, apparently 
used as ballast. Mr. Johnston stood 
up in the canoe, which he said, 
was perfectly sound. 

The police passed the informa- 
ticn on to some authority in Belfast. 
As nothing came of this, the canoe 
was reburied and that is the end 
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of the tale. The strange point is that 
there is now no lake in the vicinity. 
Impartial Reporter 


Clare 

NE OF THE OLDEST HOUSES IN THE 

South of Ireland—for almost 
300 years it has been in the hands 
of the one family—has been sold to 
a German millionaire commercial 
film maker as a holiday home. It 
is known as “ Paradise” and is a 
few miles from Ballynacally, out- 


side Ennis. It overlooks Shannon 
Estuary across the river from 
Shannon Airport. 

The purchaser is Herr Kurt 


Linnebach, Honorary Irish Consul 
in Munich, one of the leading com- 
mercial film makers in Germany 
for TV and the cinema. 

Since Richard Henn bought the 
“ Paradise ” lands from the Earl of 
Thomond in 1686, the Henn family 
has lived in this 32-roomed man- 
sion. With its pointed, towered 
front it looks more like an Austrian 
Schloss than an Irish residence. It 
has not been occupied for 24 years, 
since the late Mrs. Frances Henn 
died. Her son, Colonel William 
Henn, who recently retired as 
Chief Constable of Gloucestershire, 
decided to sell the property. 

The new purchaser intends to 
renovate the house and to rebuild 
the old boat house for his yacht. 
It will not be the first large yacht 
to be moored at “ Paradise,” for it 
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was from here that Lieutenant 
William Henn, R.N., brought the 
Galatea to the United States fer the 
America’s Cup in 1886. He was 
beaten, however, by General J. 
Paine’s Mayflower II. The remains 
of the hull of the Galatea can still 
be seen during low tide embedded 
in the mud 300 yards from the old 
boathouse. 
Irish Times 

Kildare 
MOVING OUT OF A LOVELY 300-ACRE 

estate near the centre of 
Ireland’s “horsey ” country, Bally- 
more Eustace, is wealthy Mrs. Vera 
Vanden Berg. 

Moving in is graceful, elegant 
Madame Ingrid Marbert from 
Dusseldorf, one of the world’s lead- 
ing cosmeticians. She has cosmetic 
factories in Dusseldorf, Austria, 


> 


and Spain. And she proposes to 
establish ancther factory on the 
Ballymore Eustace estate. 

It was handsome, 6ft. sin. tall 


Otto Skorzeny, the Austrian-born 
Commando in Hitler’s S.S. who 
rescued Mussolini from his war- 
time prison, who recommended his 
friend Madame Marbert tc buy a 
residence in Ireland. 
Madame Marbert visited 
zeny at his farm near The Curragh 
some months ago. She liked the 
country so much that she decided 
to take friend Otto’s advice. 
Sunday Dispatch 


Skor- 
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HE who lives without quarrelling is a bachelor. 


ST. JEROME 


SOME women’s promises to be on time carry a lot of wait. 


The solution of the juvenile delinquency problem? 
}. Edgar Hoover is convinced it lies with 
parents in the home 


THE 


F.B.1’s PROUD 


STORY 


PAUL O’NEILL 


HE F.B.I., the Federal Bureau 

of Investigation, is a United 
States Federal agency of law en- 
forcement which had its beginning 
in 1908, when President Theodore 
Roosevelt instructed his Attorney- 
General, Charles Bonaparte—a 
grand-nephew of Napoleon—to 
create an investigative service 
within the Department of Justice 
to curb the graft of big-business 
combines and halt the scandalous 
theft of valuable public lands in 
the West. 

But the F.B.I. as we know it 
today is a much younger organisa- 
tion, dating from that May day 
in 1924 when Harlan Fiske Stone, 
Attorney-General of President 
Coolidge, summoned twenty-nine- 
year-old J. Edgar Hoover to his 
Office. 

“Young man,” said Stone, “ I 
want you to be Acting Director 
of the Bureau of Investigation.” 

“Tl take the job, Mr. Stone, 
on certain conditions,” Hoover 
replied. “The Bureau must be 
divorced from politics; it must 
not be a catch-all for political 
hacks; and appointments must be 
based on merit.” 


The Attorney-General eyed the 
young man, then drawled in his 
deliberate way: “I wouldn’t give 
it to you under any other condi- 
tions.” 

The Bureau’s reputation was at 
the time sinking to zero, but under 
Hoover’s command and the 
guidance of Stone the job of re- 
organisation was got under way. 

During the Bureau’s all-out 
effort against the strongholds of 
gangsterdom in the 1930s J. 
Edgar Hoover became popularly 
known as “ Mr. F.B.I.” It was an 
apt title, for no other federal 
agency bears the mark of one 
personality as does the F.B.L 
Though Hoover is the F.B.L, 
nevertheless the real secret of the 
Bureau’s success lies in the calibre 
of its top executives, who work 
under their legendary Director. 
Their names are seldom men- 
tioned and they accept unre- 
servedly the Agency’s policy of 
anonymity. This inner executive 
circle is composed of nine men 
who have climbed the ladder of 
responsibility from the first rank 
of Special Agents. Altogether the 
Bureau consists of 13,000 em- 
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ployees, 6,000 of whom re 
Special Agents. 

What manner of men are the 
G-men? They are so-called 
average Americans, who before 
they join the Bureau must submit 
to rigorous physical tests and be 
investigated thoroughly as to 
personal integrity and _ loyalty. 
They must survive thirteen weeks 
of strenuous training, in which 
they are taught the techniques of 
law enforcement, fingerprint iden- 
tification, crime detection and 
preservation of evidence at the 
scene of a crime. They are then 
instructed in the handling of the 
four basic F.B.I. weapons—pistol, 
sub-machinegun, shotgun and 
rifle. 

When Hoover took over in 
1924, there were about 800,000 
fingerprint records, but they were 
of little use in crime detection for 
they were piled in a storage room 
in a chaotic condition. In 1930 
Congress passed a law which 
approved the establishment of a 
permanent Division of Identifica- 
tion and Information within the 
F.B.I. to include not only the 
fingerprints of criminals but of 
law-abiding citizens as well. 

In 1933 the scope of the 
Division began to increase enor- 
mously when the Civil Service 
Commission handed over more 


than 140,000 fingerprints of gov- 
ernment employees and applicants 
for jobs. The filing of citizens’ 
fingerprints has been a great help 
on numerous occasions in protect- 
ing people from fraud and in 
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overcoming grave difficulties due 
to mutilating accidents. 

On February 14, 1929, there 
occurred in Chicago one of the 
most ghastly of gangsterland 
crimes—the St. Valentine’s Day 
Massacre. The slaughter was car- 
ried out by members of Al 
Capone’s gang who, disguised as 
police, entered a garage and 
mowed down seven members of 
a rival gang with machinegun 
fire. 

At the inquest it was stated 
that the Chicago Police had no 
laboratory in which scientific 
work could be carried out to de- 
termine from which guns the 
bullets had been fired. Two mem- 


bers of the jury decided to 
finance a laboratory at North- 
western University to serve 


Chicago’s police needs. And so a 
gangster gun battle spurred the 
application of science to crime in- 
vestigation. The F.BI.’s own 
laboratory was founded in 1933. 
In 1959 it carried out more than 
185,000 examinations of evidence 
submitted by Special Agents. In 
The F.B.I. Story, Don Whitehead 
says the laboratory’s reference files 
include “ photographic copies of 
forged cheques and anonymous 
etters; type specimens from 
virtually every known make of 
American typewriter; animal hairs, 
including some from a wallaby 
and a wombat; rubber heels and 
tyre prints; samples of the paints 
used by automobile manufac- 
turers; and about 42,000 different 
records of watermarks in paper.” 
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Day after day, these files provide 
the clues which help to link a 
suspect with a crime, or which 
merely state: “ This bullet was 
not fired from this gun.” 

The 1920s saw the gangsters’ 
rise to power. It was the era of 
prohibition and earned for itself 
the title of the Roaring Twenties. 
Crime swept across the country as 
Al Capone became lord of 
Chicago. The F.B.I. was then a 
little known agency with not more 
than 266 Special Agents and sixty 
accountants. 

The findings of the Wickersham 
Commission of 1931 proved to be 
the first official effort to treat the 
crime situation as a national prob- 
lem. But it was a notorious crime 
committed between 8 and 10 p.m. 
on March 1, 1932, which trig- 
gered-off the nation’s rebellious 
reaction to the sordid menace of 
the gangsters. 

In the little town of Hopwell, 
New Jersey, the twenty-months-old 
son of Charles A. Lindbergh was 
stolen from his cot and a kidnap- 
per’s note left on the nursery 
window-sill demanding {£17,000 
ransom. The money was paid 
over in a Bronx cemetery, but the 
child was already dead. 

The mass murders of gangland 
never aroused the nation to anger 
as did this brutal kidnap-murder. 
Congress passed the Lindbergh 
Kidnap Law, and four years later 
Richard Bruno Hauptmann died 
in the electric chair for the 
murder of the Lindbergh baby. 

One by one the great lords of 
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HE commencing salary for a 

Special Agent is about £2,300 
a year, plus an average overtime 
payment of £320. He must work 
hard with precision and effi- 
ciency. For him the working day 
is no 9 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., for 
criminals and subversives do not 
keep such regular hours. 

The Bureau operates excellent 
welfare schemes, and if an 
Agent is killed or dies in service 
his widow, if she can qualify, 
will always be given a job with 
the F.B.I. 
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gangsterdom were rounded up by 
J. Edgar Hoover and his G.-men. 
Many of them died in gun-battles 
—John Dillinger outside a 
Chicago cinema; Lester J. Gillis, 
alias “Baby Face” Nelson, 
“Public Enemy No. 1”, lay dead 
in a ditch, and Hoover personally 
arrested “Old Creepy”, Alvin 
Karpis, in New Orleans, wanted 
for kidnapping and murder. 

The nick-name G-men origina- 
ted when F.B.I. Special Agents 
raided the hide-out of a boot- 
legger and kidnapper known as 
“ Machine Gun” Kelly on Sep- 
tember 26, 1933. Cornered 
without his machine-gun, Kelly 
whimpered: “Don’t shoot, G- 
men! Don’t shoot, G-men.” He 
later explained that by G-men he 
meant “ Government men”. 

During World War II the work 
of the F.B.I. was greatly increased 
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as major problems of nationai 
security had to be tackled and 
solved. The Bureau was assigned 
the task of investigating espionage 
and sabotage. Enemy agents were 
outwitted and the work of sabo- 
teurs was largely checked or 
stamped out. 

The contribution of the F.B.I. 
in defending the United States 
from the Communist subversive 
attack has been incalculable. The 
story of espionage and treachery 
that enabled atomic secrets to be 
channelled to Russia was revealed 
through the able work of Hoover’s 
men—convictions won on F.B.L. 
evidence were conclusive against 
Alger Hiss, atom spies Julius and 
Ethel Rosenberg, Harry Gold and 
David Greenglass. 

Statistics reveal the tremendous 
problems which the rise in post- 
war crime presents to the Bureau. 
A most serious aspect of this 
alarming increase is that 42.3 per 
cent of the arrests made for 
serious crimes in 1955 were boys 
and girls under 18 years, The 


Do They Bore Men? 
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F.B.I. has for long sought to cope 
with the special problems of 
juvenile delinquency, but J. Edgar 
Hoover is convinced that the real 
solution lies with parents in the 
home and not with any law- 
enforcement agencies. 

He has stated his views clearly: 
“Criminal behaviour is learned 
behaviour. The child and the 
adolescent are impressionable and 
their active minds develop codes 
of morality no higher than those 
to which they are exposed. The 
environment with which the adult 
community provides its growing 
children is the most important 
factor underlying the behaviour 
patterns cultivated by the normal 
child.” 

Since 1924, when Hoover be- 
came Director, the cost of 
administering the Bureau has 
amounted to nearly £465 millions. 
Fines, savings and recoveries of 
property have totalled almost 
£620 millions. So on this aspect 
of its work alone the F.B.I. shows 
a net profit of £155 millions. 


EAVY women command more attention than thin ones, 
and usually have more friends. They're not so apt to 


be preoccupied with clothes. 


Women who think of nothing but clothes bore men, 
because they haven't time to be nice to them. 


ELsA MAXWELL 


A DRUNK watched a man enter a revolving door at the 
General Post Office, Dublin. As the door swung round, 


a pretty girl stepped out. 


“Darned good trick,” he muttered. “ But I don’t shee 


how the guy changed hish clothes so fast.” 


| ee 


An Irishman designed the first 
postal cover 


Stamp v. Envelope—’ Iwas 
a famous Battle 


DR. GEORGE A. LITTLE 


shame British public had been 
prepared to receive Sir 
Rowland Hill’s idea, the “ penny- 
post,” for months’ before 1840. 
The mail-service, apparently, had 
always been corrupt and therefore 
inefficient and expensive. 

As early as the reign of Charles 
II the red paste wafers which 
granted privacy to letters before 
the introduction of envelopes, were 
made a monopoly so that a 
hundred cost a shilling. This price, 
when the 18th century came, had 
been multiplied by six. 

The scandalous privilege of free 
“franking” granted to members 
of Parliament and others was 
commonly abused by its sale to 
anyone requiring the use of the 
mail. The official rate of postage 
was levied on a mileage basis, the 
letters’ recipients paying the cost. 

Sir Rowland Hill’s system intro- 
duced a flat charge of one penny 
(or for overweight letters, two- 
pence) payable on all letters by 
everyone no matter the distance, 
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the sender paying the cost. It 
seemed almost too good to be 
practicable. 

Before the principle could be 
put into practice there were many 
administrative difficulties to sur- 
mount. Not the least was the col- 
lection of the revenue and the 
public proof of its payment. The 
latter, a receipt, was the most 
troublesome problem of detail and 
the last to reach solution. After 
much argument and strong oppos- 
ition the permanent officials of the 
Post Office opted in favour of a 
specially designed and ornamented 
envelope. 

In 1839 Clare-born William 
Mulready, R.A., had been com- 
missioned by Sir Henry Cole of 
the Treasury to prepare an appro- 
priate design. He was well chosen 
for the task. 

Having been brought from 
Dublin to London as a boy, young 
Mulready was sent by his parents 
for his secondary education to the 
Catholic School in Castle Street, 
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Longacre. Subsequently he won 
entrance into the Schools of the 
Royal Academy in 1800. 

Winner of many prizes and dis- 
tinctions, he went from strength 
to strength until, as an Academ- 
ician of real achievement, he pre- 
sented a somewhat obvious choice 
for designer of the new postal- 
cover. 

But the Post Office officials were 
not to be allowed their way undis- 
turbed. Another school of thought 
(and formidable, at that) favoured 
the use of an adhesive label—sub- 
sequently called a stamp—rather 
than a decorated envelope as an 
acknowledgment of the payment of 
postal dues. 

The authorities decided to allow 
the public to make its choice be- 
tween the two methods. The 
envelope and stamp were to be put 
ierward for sale simultaneously. 

Mulready’s design had been 
approved and sent to Thompson, 
the official engraver, in January, 
1840. He duly made the master- 
dies in brass. The stamps were an 
afterthought. 

Following much deliberation, a 
contract was made with the bank 
note engraving firm of Perkins, 
Bacon and Petch to produce a 
black penny and a blue twopenny 
stamp of approved design. The 
engraving of the steel dies for these 
was entrusted to Charles Heath. 

He used as his model a pencil 
sketch of the young Queen Vic- 
toria which had been drawn two 
years previously by William Wyon, 
of the Royal Mint, for a medal. 
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In April, 1840, both methods of 
letter franking were officially pre- 
sented to the public for judgment. 
Wyon’s delicate drawing was obvi- 
ous in intent, simple in sentiment 
and direct in purpose. But what of 
Mulready’s cover? 

The design on this envelope dis- 
closed an enthroned Britannia, 
sceptre in hand, sending angelic 
postmen winging to the four 
corners of the earth. These distant 
climes were illustrated on the left 
by turbaned figures, attended by 
elephants and camels, while on the 
right colonials in “ ten-gallon” 
hats, greeted visitors. In the fore- 
ground a great rum-puncheon was 
being broached presumably for the 

itertainment of all concerned. 

On the lower left corner of the 
cover is discovered an ancient 
beldame seated apparently listen- 
ing prayerfully to good news read 
to her by a companion. This 
domestic scene is balanced on the 
right side by a younger group 
similarly employed. 

Poor Mulready. He had over- 
estimated the capacity for senti- 
mentality of his public. Ridicule 
set seal to his effort and perhaps 


the leader in this hilarity was 
the affectionately remembered 
“ Dicky ” Doyle. 


Richard Doyle, son of John 
Doyle of Dublin, uncle of the 
creator of Sherlock Holmes, was, 
like his father before him, one of 
the most talented caricaturists in 
Punch. In fact, it was Dicky 
Doyle who designed the cover for 
the journal, an ornament which 
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remained in continuous use until 
a few years ago. 

Doyle’s amusement at Mul- 
ready’s effort to add dignity to the 
cash transactions of the P.O. with 
the public naturally found its ex- 
pression in caricature. In his pic- 
ture the artist merely substituted 
for Mulready’s potentates a singu- 
larly repulsive rapscallion crew in 
like poses. 

Doyle not only published his 
entertaining slander in Punch but 
also caused quasi-official envelopes 
bearing it to be made and placed 
on sale at popular stationers. 

A specimen of this caricature 
may be seen in the Civic Museum, 
Dublin, where it is on loan. Two 
reproductions of Mulready’s cover 
are before me, post-marked, one 
bearing an address in Baltinglass 


* 


That’s Done It! 
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and another in Cork, thus proving 
the use of this device in Ireland. 

Ridicule, pointed and given 
thrust by Doyle, killed the idea of 
the decorated envelope as a post- 
age guarantee (though officialdom 
saved face with embossed stamp- 
envelopes still available). So the 
stamp, as we know it, came to stay 
and was adopted throughout the 
world. 

One feels sympathy for the pain 
this episode must have caused 
Mulready. All who have gazed 
upon pictures (see The Toy- 
maker, National Gallery, Dublin) 
have for him the affection granted 
to lovers of the good earth. But 
none can feel that Dicky Doyle (a 
man dedicated to truth) did any- 
thing other than erase a display of 
false sentiment. 


“ Was it your father did that exercise? ” asked the suspicious 


teacher. 


“No, sir, I done it,” said Tommy. 
“Don’t say you done it,” said the teacher. “ Say you did 


it, Remember: did, did, did! ” 


Next morning Tommy arrived at school over an hour late. 
“What delayed you?” rapped out the teacher. 

“ Sir, me father was sick and had to be brought to hospital.” 
“ What hospital?” pressed the teacher. 

“ Sir Patrick Did’s, sir,” was the wholly unexpected reply. 


[Note—Sir Patrick Dun’s is a 


No Virtue at All 


- 4¥A. 


leading Dublin hospital]. 


FAITH means believing what is incredible, or it is no virtue 


at all. Hope means hoping 


when things are hopeless, or 


it is no virtue at all. And charity means pardoning what is 


unpardonable, or it is ne virtue at all. 


G. K. C. 


“ You might put my earnings 
down at minus {150” 


She’s Our 
Leading Pop- 


Song Writer 
JIM EDWARDS 


\" AI O’HIGGINS is a Dun- 
garvan woman, and a Dublin 
housewife, who is becoming one 
of Ireland’s most sought-after 
song-writers. Famous singers ask 
her for new numbers, columnists 
write about her (she has over 300 
cuttings to prove it), she is 
familiar to everyone in the Irish 
music trade, from publishers to 
disc jockeys. 

People might be forgiven for 
imagining that she is picking up 
tidy little fortunes for such 
charming numbers as Moonlight 
on the Shannon River, Come Back 
to Old Ireland or any one of the 
dozen or so O’Higgins songs that 
have been published and recorded 
in the past three years. 

In fact, during that period, she 
made a total of £50 from song- 
writing. “And there are a great 
many expenses,” she confesses 
cheerfully. “You might put my 


earnings down at minus £150.” 

Mrs. O’Higgins is an optimistic, 
irrepressible, clear-headed woman 
who has no illusions about writing 
pop songs. “It’s a nice hobby, 
and I could hit the jackpot some 
day,” she says, In the meantime 
she continues to write songs in 
time limits ranging from two 
hours to two weeks (“Once I 
have the title, ’'m away with it!”) 
and to foot all the bills that cut 
so drastically into her few shillings 
a week “ income.” 

“A piano copy of a song may 
cost up to five guineas; extra 
copies—and you need dozens of 
them if you are hawking the thing 
around the publishers—cost about 
a shilling each. Then, if one of 
your numbers is featured on a 
record, and you want it ‘ plugged ° 
you may have to buy several 
copies of it.” 

And that is about the unkindest 
cut of all, she admits. “ Some of 
the advertising agencies respon- 
sible for sponsored programmes 
have told me that they would 
feature my song on their pro- 
grammes—providing I supplied 
them with a copy of the record.” 
Orchestrating a number can run 
away with anything up to ten 
guineas. “ But I’m lucky,” Mrs. 


‘O’Higgins said. “ Mick Delahunty 


>»? 


does all mine for me—free! 


Presents—(“ If somebody puts 
you on to a good contact, or a 
singer in urgent need of a song, 
you can’t very well forget all 
about him, can you?”)—phone 
calls, travel (Mrs. O’Higgins spent 
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a day in Belfast with Bridie 
Gallagher), taxis, tips and plain 
back-handers all help to make 
pop-song writing here a most un- 
profitable pursuit. Several of her 
songs can be heard in juke-box 
recordings from Donegal town to 
Bantry, and some of them—such 
as Mconlight on the Shannon 
River—have proved top favourites 
with the Irish Expresso set. 

She receives a microscopic fee 
every time one of her numbers is 
played in juke-boxes or over the 
air, “ But it can take up to three 
years before you receive your per- 
forming-right fee for a song 
played in England or the States,” 
she says. And, if one of her num- 
bers is played by a dance band 
here, Mrs. O’Higgins knows that 
as often as not she can go whistle 
for her money. 

“As far as performing rights 
are concerned, Ireland is one of 
the blackest spots in the world. 
Many of the bands never return 


lists of the songs they play, and- 


one or two of the music publishers 
can’t be bothered paying sheet- 
music fees.” (Mrs. O'Higgins is 
one of the Irish members of the 
Performing Rights Society.) 

She has been writing verse ever 
since she could scribble words, 
and has been seriously writing 
songs ever since she won a con- 
test (against §00 entries) about 
twelve years ago with a piece 
called On Dreamland Avenue. 
“ That song had an apt title,” she 
says. “It never got anywhere.” 

Since then she has written well 
over 100 numbers, helped to 
found the Irish Songwriters’ Asso- 
ciation, and has become on first- 
name terms with most of the 
country’s most popular singers. 
She receives about a dozen letters 
a week from people who want to 
write songs. “Most of these 
people haven’t a clue,” she insists. 
“They don’t know how to com- 
pose music, or write lyrics, and 
they can’t be bothered to find out 
the market requirements.” 

And those are . .. ? Here 
Mrs. O’Higgins will smile gently 
at you. Her expression seems to 
convey that, after twelve years, 
she still considers herself a begin- 
ner in a very complicated game. 
“You must be sincere,” she says. 
“You must believe in your songs 
—I can still make myself cry with 
some of mine—and you must be 
simple, All my lyrics are aimed 
at a not very bright seventeen- 
year-old I know. If I think he will 
understand them, I know I haven’t 
scrayed too far off the track.” 

Above all, she pointed out, 
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song-writers need staying power. 
“You must never give up,” she 
said. “‘ Moonlight on the Shannon 
River was thrown at me by a music 
publisher who told me not to be 
wasting his time. I picked up the 
sheets of music and from that 
moment the song became a kind 
of challenge to me. Since then it 
has become one of my best-known 
songs and has helped me to sell 
several others.” 

At the moment she is working 
on a collection of a dozen songs 
(she has ten ready at the moment) 
which sne and Theatre Royal 
organist, Tommy Dando, hope to 


The Meldon Touch 
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have featured on a long-playing 
record. 

Another number is in Italy with 
Vittoria de Sica—and how it got 
to him illustrates the alarming air 
of camaraderie that sometimes 
sweetens the whole business of 
song-writing in Ireland. One of 
the Cork Film Festival executives 
has a brother who is a professor 
in Mount Melleray. A_ priest 
there is one of Mrs. O’Higgins’s 
most enthusiastic fans, and helps 
her in every way that occurs to 
him, Can you think of a better 
method of landing a song on 
de Sica’s desk? 


WHEN The Geisha first came to Ireland, in the 1890s, I 
was taken to see it at the Gaiety by Jack Meldon, 
perhaps the greatest all-round sportsman that Ireland has 


produced. 


Two ladies were seated in the dress-circle immediately 


in front of us. One of them, who evidently had already 
seen the show in London, kept up a continuous chatter 
with her companion, telling her all the jokes before the 
actors had time to put them over. 

When Jack Meldon could stand this no longer, he leant 
forward, tapped the lady on the shoulder and said: “I beg 
your pardon, ma’m, but they’re making such a noise on 
the stage I can’t hear what you’re saying.” 

OCTOGENARIAN in the Irish Times 


The Comedy of Errors 

A NAVAL OFFICER returned to his ship one night drunk 
and, after giving orders to be called at § a.m., went 

to bed. 

Some of his friends thought it would be a great joke to 
shave his head while he was in a deep sleep. Next morning 
when he looked in the glass, preparatory to shaving, and 
saw his appearance, he exclaimed: “Holy smoke, if they 
haven’t called the wrong man!” 
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Its lash can be a potent 
means of social survival 


What I have 


Learned about 
LAUGHTER 


WALT DISNEY 


HE unfunny thing about 

humour is that you can’t 
think about it very long without 
becoming serious. And maybe you 
can’t be ponderous very long 
about human affairs without get- 
ting the giggles because the sober 
and the silly sides of our human 
struggle for survival lie close 
together. Laughter is a frown 
turned upside down. 

I'm presumed to know a lot 
about humour as an international 
sixth sense—because I’ve been 
dealing it out in one form or 
another for over a quarter of a 
century. But a lot of things about 
laughing matters still elude defini- 
tion. Every writer, performer and 
producer of comedy in the enter- 
tainment arts ruefully knows that 
the essence of fun cannot be 
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bottled and released like some 
genii at a magic word. 

True, there are certain formulas 
for provoking hilarity. Gagsters 
and jokesmiths practise and some- 
times belabour many of them. 
And the capacity of audiences to 
enjoy them seems boundless, But 
the humorous impulse and most 
of its finest works are emotional 
and intuitive, rather than rational 
—truly based on a sixth sense. 

What I’ve learned about the 
nature of fun has come largely 
from the adventures of Mickey 
Mouse, Donald Duck, Pluto, 
Goofy and other members of our 
cartoon family and how their 
antics have been received by 
audiences. They have been our 
test cases. More recently the live 
animals in our True-Life Adven- 
ture films have added much to our 
lore of laughter. For the need to 
clown seems to permeate ll 
nature. 

One such display of the comic 
spirit in the animal kingdom that 
comes to mind was the riotous 
dance of relief indulged by the 
female elk and their calves when 
they reached the end of a hard 
and hazardous migratory trek in 
The Olympic Elk. 

Audiences have always chuckled 
at that mad gyration in the snow 
—and at the contrast with the 
lordly males who scorn such un- 
dignified behaviour. I am con- 
vinced after seeing many such 
incidents that the animals them- 
selves, as well as human audiences, 
recognise this as primitive fun. 

They support the belief that 
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comicality is a basic principle of 
universal life when it reaches the 
self-conscious level. Humour and 
its opposite are like the comple- 
mentary elements of good and 
evil; like the balance of hero and 
villain in the dramatic arts. 

The expression “ comedy 
relief ” in theatrical entertainment 
has its roots deep in serious needs. 
Without the relish and the prac- 
tice of humour in all its various 
shades and degrees, we would 
become very woeful; spiritless 
creatures, Fun and having fun is 
vital; makes life with its inevitable 
burdens tolerable. Often I think it 
may be the closest of all human 
bonds. 

The man who could capture the 
sprite of laughter and win her 
lasting favour would become one 
of the richest and certainly the 
most envied of humans, so highly 
treasured are her gifts. 

However, humour does have an 
operable technique. There are a 
certain number of more or less 
reliable clues. Of course if they 
all worked out every time, we 
would understand more about 
human nature than any wise man 
thus far has comprehended. 

This we do know, however: 
drollery is a matter both of the 
spirit and the flesh. It can reveal 
the noblest and the basest levels 
of the one who laughs, and what 
he laughs at. 

Laughter has lately assumed a 
new importance in human rela- 
tions. With the growth and speed 
of such mass entertainment as the 
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movies and television, and the in- 
creased facilities of communication 
humour has become an article of 
international merchandise. It is 
one of America’s most important 
exports. 

But when we assume that the 
making of fun in communicable 
ways has a common appeal to 
every race, we must qualify it 
rather sharply. There are latitudes 
and longitudes of laughter. 

Only basic comedy, expressible 
in simple terms, can meet the re- 
quirements of.a common denomi- 
nator. This has to be visual, gen- 
erally, needing few if any words. 
If it deals with human beings, it 
must draw on the common char- 
acteristics of humanity itself, well 
beyond any specialised traits of 
race and culture and habit. 

One of the prime examples of 
this is my studios’ new live-action 
production, Pollyanna. It carries 
incidents which create laughter 
and those incidents will be easily 
recognised by any race in the 
world because they concern a 
child, a 12-year-old girl. All chil- 
dren, everywhere, have certain 
characteristics which are common 
to them, no matter what their 
country of origin. Children find 
laughter in much the same things, 
and, correspondingly, adults every- 
where recognise the common de- 
nominator of laughter—a child. 


Mickey Mouse and Donald 


Duck and all their cronies of our 
cartoon world are creations out of 
that “ sixth sense ” through which 
so much humour is universally 


“ Did you hear a 


quack, quack?” 
Humour Variety 


understood. I cite Mickey because 
he has been for over twenty-six 
years my guinea pig—if he'll 
pardon the expression—in this 
serious business of amusing people 
on the screen, And Donald—well, 
I know him pretty well too, 
although he sometimes gets out 
of hand and turns on us in out- 
raged dignity. Comedians are 
often very touchy that way. 

One thing must be borne in 
mind in employing humour as an 
international language. It may be 
robust, candid, hectic, burlesque— 
even violent, if the subject permits 
—but never vulgar in taste or 
treatment. The nearest you can 
com to that is to apply slapstick 
to elemental human relationships 
of anger, greed, vanity, pompous 
arrogance and commonly experi- 
enced domestic incident. 

Some delivers into comedy tell 


us that man laughs most derisively 
at the follies of his neighbours. 
This, they contend, is the cackle 
of a mean emotion, unworthy of 
civilised people. I have not found 
it so. 

From my long observation of 
moviegoers, I am sure that most 
of them are laughing most 
heartily at their own foibles when 
they seem to be howling loudest 
at the mistakes of others. To me, 
that seems wonderful. It com- 
mands a high respect for the 
power and the value of humour. 

The laughter of common 
appreciation has much compas- 
sion in it, If farce, slapstick and 
travesty jibe at our follies and 
seem sometimes rather heartless, 
there are other kinds of merri- 
ment less caustic, more gentle but 
equally potent. 

Human misfortune, no matter 
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how ridiculous it may seem, can- 
not be shawn in excessive degree 
in the name of amusement. For 
there cannot be laughter at 
genuine human misery, except by 
the most cruel of men or races. 

The study of wildlife in our 
nature pictures has indicated a 
vital purpose in basic humour, 
especially the kind of fun which 
deals with the mockery of imper- 
fection. The instinct for comedy, 
I have come to believe, operating 
in the animal kingdom as in 
human nature, is part of the 
mechanism for survival. 

By its very nature, derision of 
faulty behaviour sets up standards 
of approved conduct. Whoever 


Caesar to the Rescue 
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obeys them lives longest and 
most comfortably. 

In politics, in public affairs, we 
long ago learned that the wrong- 
doer, the misfit, the malfeasant, 
can be curbed with the lash of 
laughter better than any other 
weapon. There we see it operating 
as a potent means of social and 
democratic survival. 

Lightly though we may regard 
it, laughter is a priceless coin in 
human traffic and international 
exchange. 

People—even nations — leave 
characteristic impressions and are 
judged by what they laugh at 
and with, and by what they do 
not laugh at. 


OF 


JN the old Theatre Royal, Dublin, Julius Caesar was being 
played. The actor who did the part of Brutus was taken 
ill, and a member of the old stock company was suddenly 


called on to take his place. Being a bit of a 


‘ 


* character ” 


the “ gods” showed their patronage by the usual interrup- 
tions, and when he came to the scene of his speech over 
the body of Czsar, the calls and interruptions proved too 


much for his patience. 


“Tf there is any man among ye thinks he can do the part 
better, let him come down and try.” 

After the uproarious cheers of this challenge had sub- 
sided he shouted defiantly: “If it’s fight ye want, boys, let 
any three of ye come down here, and me and Mark Antony 
and the corpse will provide plenty of material for inquests.” 


NOTHING more is likely to be heard about the painful case 
of the goat which butted an Income-Tax Inspector. 
According to a psychiatrist, it was just a crazy, mixed- 


up kid. 


George Washington had reason to be grateful 


Irish Blood would be Nothing 
New in the White House 


PATRICK 


No for many years has 4 man 
of Irish descent been a candi- 
date for President of the United 
States. Never has a man of Irish 
birth been President, nor could he 
ever be, due to a restriction of 
the Constitution. 

Senator John F. Kennedy, who 
is a strong candidate for the 
Democratic nomination in this 
year’s Presidential campaign, 
comes from a Cork family and he 
is third-generation American. 

Irish names are among the 
brightest in American history. 
They have shone in every epoch 
of American life, proving once 
again that wherever there is a 
struggle for freedom, Irishmen are 
on the spot. 

Indeed, Patrick Henry | who 
coined the deathless phrase “ Give 
me liberty or give me death!” 
had Irish forebears and was proud 
of them. 

President Cleveland’s father was 
actually English, but his mother’s 
father was named Abner O’Neal 
and was born in Ireland. 

Presidents Benjamin Harrison 
and Theodore Roosevelt both had 
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Irish grandmothers. The parents 
of President Chester Allen Arthur 
were both born in County 
Antrim. It is significant that his 
grandson, Chester Allen Arthur 
III, was active in the Irish War of 
Independence—on Ireland’s side! 

Presidents Monroe, Hayes, 
Jackson (whose parents came 
from Carrickfergus), Polk, Bucha- 
nan, Johnson, Grant and 
McKinley all had Irish blood. The 
grandfather of the last-named, 
James McKinley, lies buried in 
Bonamargy Abbey, Ballycastle, 
County Antrim. 

All these men were proud of 
their Irish ancestry and often re- 
ferred to it. Lastly, the grand- 
parents of President Woodrow 
Wilson came from _ Strabane, 
County Derry, yet the President 
could only refer to Ireland as a 
“ Metaphysical Tragedy ”. 

He must go down in history as 
the only United States President 
who never said complimentary 
things about Ireland. Without ex- 
ception all the rest, from 
Washington down, paid tribute to 
the Irish race. 
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George Washington looked to 
Irishmen as his never-failing sup- 
port when defeat nearly encom- 
passed him. He was made an 
adoptive member of the Friendly 
Sons of St. Patrick in December, 
1781, and when accepting he re- 
ferred to the Society’s “ ad- 
herence to the glorious cause in 
which we are embarked.” 

This brilliant group of Irishmen 
was made up of men of all 
religions and served the “ Father 
of his Country ” well. Many were 
born in Ireland, else one of them 
might have become President. 

There was General Knox, of 
Co. Monaghan, who became 
Secretary of War and the Navy 
in the Washington Cabinet until 
1794. 

Captain John Barry, born in 
Co. Wexford, was first Commo- 
dore of the U.S. Navy and was 
often host to General Washington 
when he visited Philadelphia, 
where the Commodore made his 
home. Barry is often referred to 


as the founder of the American 
Navy. 
Another member. of this 


Society was Col. Richard Butler, 
a scion of the noted Butlers of 
Ormonde, who fought’ with 
Washington at Saratoga. 


Over and over again Washing- 
ton freely acknowledged his debt 
to Irishmen who fought for inde- 
pendence. “Ireland’s cause is 
identical with ours,” he once said. 

The Irish upheld their reputa- 
tion for military prowess in the 
American Civil War, when 170,000 
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men of Irish birth or descent en- 
rolled in the Union Army. The 
famed Irish Brigade, which played 
such an important part in winning 
the battle of Fredericksburg, was 
commanded by General Thomas 
Francis Meagher, born in the 
City of Waterford. The Brigade 
was solidly Fenian. 


John O’Mahony and James 
Stephens were in the U.S.A. 
somewhat earlier organising Fenian 
support for the Motherland, 
directing the activities of the 
“transatlantic Irishmen”. Both 
were granted audiences with 


President Lincoln, who spoke of 
> r 


his gratitude for the part Irish 
soldiers were playing in the 
Union successes. 

“Tm proud of a little Irish 


blood on my mother’s side,” he 
told them. Abraham Lincoln was 
well aware that upon the fields of 
Virginia, in the cotton country of 
Georgia, among the swamps of 
Carolina, lay the bones of many 
an Irish soldier, who died under 
the Stars and Stripes. 

As further proof of the Irish 
behind the American Republic, go 
into Independence Hall in Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia. See the pic- 
tures of the Irishmen who signed 
the Declaration of Independence. 

You will notice at least ten of 
them, notably Charles Carroll, of 
Carrollton, a grey-haired, digni- 
fied old gentleman with an 
aquiline nose and broad, sensitive 
brow in strange contrast with a 
square jaw—proclaiming obstinacy. 
Nearby is General Montgomery 


“ Her Majesty’s a little later than usual this morn- 
ing. Perhaps you’d care to take a stroll around the 
block?” 
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in blue uniform and lace ruffles, 
wearing his epaulettes. Another 
was Thomas Lynch, of Co. 
Galway, whose boyish face and 
penetrating eyes below his pow- 
dered wig have been captured to 
perfection by a French artist. 
Here, too, are portraits of 


General Reed, General Taylor, 
Edward Rutledge, Matthew 
Thornton, Thomas McKean, 
James Smith and John Nixon— 
all signers of the Declaration of 
Independence and owning Irish 
birth or ancestry. 

It is not generally known that 
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the early population of the 
American colonies was to a great 
extent Irish. On September 14, 
1653, an order was made by the 
Commissioners of Ireland to the 
generals of Irish garrisons to 
supply “two hundred and fifty 
women of the Irish Nation above 
twelve years and not past forty- 
five. And three hundred men 
above twelve years and under 
fifty to be found in Cork, Youghal, 
Waterford and Wexford for trans- 
portation to New England.” 
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ere, then, were §50 Irish 
men and women as the very 
fountainhead of the life-blood of 
the Colony of New England. 
Later on some 6,500 “ Irish men, 
women, boys and maidens” were 
sent out. 

Lastly, it should never be for- 
gotten that the U.S.A. gave 
Parnell to Ireland. Though born 
in Ireland, he was of American 
descent, through his mother, a 
daughter of Commodore Charles 
Stewart of the U.S. Navy. 


He Made Money on 1916! 

‘THE film Mise Eire marks a turning-point and sets a high 
standard for Irish film-making of the future, despite some 

comparatively trivial defects. It has captured and preserved 

for posterity the highlights of our near-history and brought 

to life again a number of the people who figured in them. 

The sight of the ruins in O’Connell Street being 
demolished after the 1916 Insurrection brought back throng- 
ing personal memories of a diminutive schoolboy (your 
humble scribe) and his truant companions poking among 
rubble dumped in Clonturk Park, Drumcondra. 

For this rubble came from the shops and business houses 
in the centre of Dublin demolished after the Insurrection, 
and the very good reason for our untiring scrabbling was the 
fact that an enterprising youngster had found coins of the 
realm buried therein. But he couldn’t keep it to himself. 

Our efforts were soon rewarded. Burned coins, copper and 
silver, were winkled out by the thousand and restored to 
marketable condition by the application of raw potatoes. So, 
you see, I can unblushingly say to all comers that I made 
money on 1916—to the tune of £4 18s. 93d. (omitting the 
countless farthings, which had some value in those days). 
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SHORT STORY 


The Silence of the Sea 


KEVIN F. CASEY 


HE waves that moved into the 

small bay were formed of light 
rather than water. Each one was 
an iridescent surge; a snake of 
wicked spilling green; a foamy, 
snowy rage hitting and reeling 
back from the rocks in sheer 
anarchy. 

Joe looked at the sea with 
large eyes that were filled with 
wonder and delight. He was a 
small boy, seven years old, with 
a mop of bleached hair that 
crisped back down his neck, like 
a milky finger. He was waiting 
for his cousin. Below him, a small 
rowing boat was tied to a rock, 
ready to travel the waves. In it 
were the two  paper-wrapped 
lunch packages, the coarse fishing 
lines and the oil coats that Big 
John had bought in Galway. 

He crossed and uncrossed his 
legs in great impatience. This was 
the day that he had been looking 
forward to all the year, and now 
that it had arrived he didn’t want 
a moment of it to be wasted. 

“Johnny!” he called. “ Are 
you near ready?” 

“ Comin’.” 

His cousin ran from the small 
cottage that was holding onto the 


side of the hill, and came down 
the winding briar-hemmed boreen 
towards him. He was tanned, and 
big, twelve years old. His father 
was a fisherman. Joe’s father 
worked in an office in Galway. 
His mother had brought him to 
Connemara for the day, on the 
green bus that had chugged from 
the city that morning, and now 
he was going out fishing with 
Johnny. 

“Be careful now, Joe,” roared 
his mother from the cottage door- 
way, and he waved up at her. She 
was a large’ woman. Her thin, 
steel-grey hair was gathered in a 
sparse wispy knot, at the back of 
her head. Strong, freckled arms 
were bare to the elbow, and her 
hands were chubby and round, 
like those of a plump little girl. 
She looked out into the sunshine, 
her full face not soft, but con- 
trolled and kindly. Joe knew that 
she didn’t like him going out with 
Johnny at all, but it couldn’t be 
helped. 

Johnny untied the boat, and to- 
gether they stepped into it. It 
swayed slightly, then righted 
itself. Johnny took the oars, and 
soon they were cutting away from 
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the shore. Joe let his fingers travel 
in the water, and watched the 
small foamy trail that he was leav- 
ing behind him. “O God,” he 
prayed, “please let me catch a 
fish today. The biggest fish in the 
whole Atlantic.” 

Already the sun was warm. A 
south-west wind was blowing from 
the left, playing against his cheek. 
Johnny was working the oars, 
easily and with confidence. 

“Johnny,” he asked, “could I 
,have a try at rowin’ it?” 

“No,” said Johnny abruptly; 
“you're too small.” 

The relationship between them 
was strained. Although neither of 
them realised it, they both envied 
‘each other. Johnny envied Joe’s 
clothes, his accent and the fact 
that he lived in that great and 
mysterious place: Galway, “the 
Citie of the Tribes.” Joe wished 
that he could live Johnny’s life. 
He loved the country, the sea, the 
fishing, the heather-perfumed air 
and the lonely cry of the birds. 
He didn’t like the city. 

His mother thought that the 
boys from The Claddagh weren’t 
good enough for him; and so 
while the young ones were fishing 
from the old hulk in the docks, 
or going out to the island, or out 
to the barracks at Renmore, and 
the older ones had started to walk 
out the railway lines with the 
girls from the convent, Joe had to 
play with some stuffy kids from 
Newcastle Road. 

He looked back at the shore 
that they were leaving behind 
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them. Already it seemed to be a 
long distance away. He looked 
ahead. The islands had come 
startlingly close. Their shapes 
were dark, and in place of the 
uniform blue, which they usually 
presented to the eyes, small dark 
mottlings appeared, fields, woods, 
irregularities of surface. What had 


hitherto been flat washes of 
colour, now took on a new 
dimension. 


It was the islands that seemed 
to be moving, not the boat, stalk- 
ing towards him. As if the rim of 
the horizon was passing them 
across the shining metal band be- 
tween. He breathed his satisfac- 
tion. 

About half an hour later Johnny 
laid down the oars and let the 
boat drift. He wunravelled the 
coarse brown lines. Joe took a 
line and cast over the bait. It 
was a real minnow, mounted on a 
spinner, 

“ Bet I get the first one,” said 
Johnny. But two hours later 
neither of them had caught any- 
thing. They had just started eat- 
ing the thickly-cut soda bread, 
covered with deep, home-churned 
butter, when they saw Johnny’s 
father’s boat coming towards 
them. It was a big boat. The sail, 
brown and patched, was billowing 
out in the breeze, flapping like 
the wings of an imprisoned bird. 

Johnny’s father was standing 
spread-legged on the deck. He 
was a big man, mahogany- 
coloured, wearing a thick bawneen 
jersey, and home-spun tweed pants 
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Necessity Nose No Law 
QNcE when Bernard Shaw attended a sold-out performance 


of a play, he was obliged to stand up all through the 
performance. A stranger standin "é behind <t author per- 


sisted in poking his head over 


haw’s should 


Taking out his handkerchief, Shaw anated it to the 
man’s nose. The man jerked back his head angrily. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” cried Shaw, with mock 
concern, “I thought it was mine, you know.” 
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tucked into small rubber boots. A 
pipe stuck out from beneath his 
grey moustache. 

Johnny’s grandfather, aye, and 
Joe’s grandfather, too, was stand- 
ing at the wheel. He was a small 
man with sad blue eyes, and 
bushy eyebrows so fiercely red 
that one looked at them and 
forgot to remark his eyes. He was 
extremely thin and his clothes 
hung loosely about him, as 
though someone had pitched them 
carelessly upon him with a hay- 
fork. He wore a chequered tweed 
cap, with a high crown, down on 
his forehead. 

They had been fishing all night, 
and were now returning home- 
wards with the fruit of their nets. 

“Ahoy there, youngsters,” 
roared Johnny’s father, Big John. 
“Any luck?” 

“Not yet,” shouted Johnny, 
“but the wind is right. ain wait 
till you see!” 

Big John laughed, and soon the 
boat was merging with the distant 
horizon. 

They finished their lunch, and 
continued to fish. It was Johnny 
who caught the first one, a 
striped mackerel, and he had only 


to haul it in. It put up no fight, 
but lay gasping and flapping on 
the floorboards of the boat. Joe 
looked at it in wonder. He had 
never killed a fish. Johnny pulled 
the hook roughly from its mouth 
and broke its neck with two 
fingers. 

The gulls were wheeling over- 
head, attracted by the smell! of 
fish and the crumbs of the lunch. 
Johnny gave them nothing. He 
said they would frighten the fish. 

Two more were caught that 
evening, and Johnny caught them 
both. To be out in a boat, with 
the sea beneath you, and a blue 
sky above you, was Heaven to 
Joe. He should have been happy 
as the day was long, and the day 
was long, for it was centre June, 
but he badly wanted to catch a 
fish. “QO God,” he prayed, 
“please, please, even a little 
one!” 

He wanted to tell Johnny to 
move nearer the big black rock, 
as he thought it would be a better 
place by far—but he was afraid 
to. His sensitive, slightly pendu- 
lous lips silently formed the 
syllables but, finding them too 
much, shut again. 
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The sun was not all that it 
had been. A few low, ragged, 
dangling tufts of clouds were 
drifting in series from the west, 
and a sea of pale slate came un- 
easily in at an angle to the shore 
of the islands, the waves spilling 
edgeways and awry. A small shaft 
of sunlight pierced the clouds at 
intervals, but the sea refused to 
respond. 

“ Johnny,” Joe asked, “ are you 
going to get Uncle John’s boat 
when you grow up?” 

“Of course I am,” said Johnny 
boastfully, a red patch of colour 
coming to the tips of his high 
cheekbones. 

“Well for you,” said Joe. 

Johnny nodded, Well for me 
indeed! he thought. To fish is one 
thing, to fish for a living, another. 
Oh, it’s all right to look at the 
fishermen coming into the har- 
bour, with a quiet sea and a full 
hold and a song balancing on 
their lips. But what about the 
rain and snow that petrifies your 
fingers, and beats against your 
face, and cracks your boat help- 
lessly against a rock? And the 
storms that came when you least 
expected them, and the panic, and 
the natural blind desire to save 
your nets. That was the trouble. 
Wet nets in a boat weigh it down, 
and cause the death of many a 
toiler of the sea. 

A small punt was returning to 
the shore. It was a long way off, 
but they could see old Yankee 
Moran and hear the words he 
was singing :— 
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“ Tell us, Momma, 
Tell us, Momma, oh tell us, 
Momma is Massa gwine sell us, 
Gwine sell us 
Tomorrow?” 


They were eerie, and so was 
the silence on the sea. Suddenly 
Joe felt a tug on his line. He 
started upright. “ Hey,” he whis- 
pered, “I’ve got one! [ve got 
one!” 

“Watch it, you fool, watch it,” 
hissed Johnny, but he was excited. 
“ Take it easy now, watch it.” 

He let down the oars quietly. 


“God!” said Joe. “I can’t 
hold him!” 
He had his two hands to the 


line, but it was straining from 
him. 

Johnny didn’t seem to have 
heard him. He was watching the 
line, trying to gauge the fish from 
the tugging on it. 

“ Joe,” he said, “this is a big 
fish. This is as big a fish as was 
ever caught. Go easy, now. Don’t 
worry about it. Haul it in now, 
hand over hand.” 

Joe started to haul in. The wet 
line came dripping into the boat. 
It cut into his fingers. But the 
fish had stopped fighting. It was 
coming easily now. They could 
see the white belly of it now, 
lazy, placid, surrendering to the 
pull of the line. It was twenty- 
five pounds if it was an ounce. 

“O God,” prayed Joe, “ please 
let me get this fish. Please let me 
bring this fish home to Galway!” 

Johnny had taken a small gaff 
that was hidden at the back of the 
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boat. “ Take this,” he said, “ an’ 


I'll hold the line, so’s you can 
land him yourself.” 

There was an electric pulsation 
through Joe’s body. Johnny took 
the line, and gave him the gaff. 
The white belly of the fish was 
almost alongside the boat, and 
half the length of it, curving 
gently with the swell of the waves. 

He knelt down and reached out 
with the gaff. A wave of bleached 
hair fell unnoticed over his eyes. 
The throb of his heart reached to 
his fingertips. 

The great fish flicked his tail 
lazily. The water ran thinly over 
its helpless belly. Joe’s hands were 
trembling. Suddenly he knew that 
he couldn’t do it—that he didn’t 
want it to be done. He reached 
the top of the gaff to where the 
spinner’s hooks caught the fish’s 
mouth, tapped them gently and 
they parted. The fish was free. 

For some seconds it lay prone 
in the water, then it turned, a 
tail flicked, and it was gone. 

For a moment there was silence. 

“Yeh little — eejit,’ roared 
Johnny suddenly. “Yeh little 
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eejit. Yeh let him go, so yeh did, 
yeh let him go! It was all your 
fault. Yeh done it on purpose!” 

Joe said nothing. 

“God A’mighty,” said Johnny, 
“the biggest fish that was ever 
caught, and yeh let him go!” 

Joe looked at his cousin, and 
the long legs and the big hands 
on him, and the thick neck he 
had, and he knew that he couldn’t 
explain. 

Johnny pulled his own line into 
the boat. He picked up the oars, 
turned the boat, and started to 
row homewards. It was getting 
dark, but there was a small lamp 
glimmering on the pier. Off over 
by the village, they heard the 
wild recalcitrance of a donkey. 
Then all was still. 

The heavy dipping of the oars 
blended with the flight of the 
heron, hurrying high, immensely 
high, in the coloured light out to 
sea to the last islands where their 
nests were. 

Darkness had fallen over the 
Atlantic, red grey to its farthest 
reaches. There was a silence on 
the sea. 
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ONLY those are fit to live who do not fear to die; and none 
are fit to die who have shrunk from the joy of life. Life 
and death are parts of the great adventure. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


“Doctor, my little boy has swallowed my fountain-pen. 
Come quickly!” said the excited voice over the phone. 
“Tl be nght there. What are you doing in the meantime?” 


“Using my pencil.” ~- 


The real-life drama of a.famous playwright 


The Prophecy of 
Sean O’Casey 


BEATRICE COOGAN 


“PY heavens, Sean,” swore 

O’Casey to himself, “ you'll 
write a play that they will 
applaud.” He sat with his elbows 
on the table in his tenement 
room and lived over again those 
moments of torture he had just 
endured. 

The Abbey Theatre, half an 
hour before, seemed to have re- 
verted to its former purpose of 
city morgue, and the lines of his 
play, Nannie’s Night Out, lay on 
the stage, where they died as they 
fell. They never once got across 
the footlights. Nothing got across 
to that audience that sat un- 
moved. 

The curtain had gone down 
without a clap, and back stage he 


had shouldered past the well- 
meant sympathy of the actors. 
The dear knows they needed 


sympathy themselves. They had 
given all the strength that the 
frail container could hold, and as 
line followed line and silence fol- 
lowed silence their hearts had 
pleaded, “ For God’s sake give a 
laugh! Give a clap!” 


Condensed from the Sunday Dispatch 


Then failure became a chal- 
lenge. He gritted out his prophecy 
and took up the pen he had 
learned so late to use; and as he 
wrote The Shadow of a Gunman 
fell across the table. 

This play — dedicated “to 
Moira”, from whom he had 
drifted because he had lost his 
job—shabbiness and unemploy- 
ment are poor equipment for a 
suitor—was quickly followed by 
funo and The Plough, and the 
Abbey proscenium was no longer 
a Morgue: it was a battlefield. 

The curtain did not flow down 
silently. The audience ripped it 
down and threw its shreds into 
the orchestra, The actors had no 
need to plead for response: the 
crowd that stormed the stage gave 
it to them gratuitously in black 
eyes and blows and fractures. 
Back stage the players anointed 
their wounds and exulted because 
theirs was the inarticulate judg- 
ment of an audience moved. 

To Ria Mooney, after her un- 
forgettable performance of Rosie 
Redmond, they paid the exquisite 
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tribute of accusing her of being 
the genuine article, borrowed 
from her “beat” to portray the 
character. 

Succeeding generations of 
audiences would have the courage 
to sit and praise what had 
shocked their predecessors into 
hooliganism. Those who were 
tearing down the curtains couldn’t 
know that their teeth were being 
exploded from their gums while 
they were being treated. Because 
O’Casey had discovered Shock 
Therapeutics before the psychia- 
trists. And thus was O’Casey’s 
prophecy fulfilled. For, by what- 
ever oath he swore, he had written 
a play that they did applaud! 

It was only when O’Casey 
spoke that I noticed the motion- 
less figure slumped in a chair in 
the Abbey’s empty green-room 
the first night that I met him. His 
hands were deep in his pockets 
and his peaked cap was pulled 
forward over his eyes. I have 
never seen him without that cap. 


He told me about it afterwards 
as he sat beneath its peak in a 
nearby café and we sipped our 
cups of tea. It had been the losing 
of his first job when he worked 
in a booksellers from six in the 
morning till eight at night for 
five bob a week. His eyes were 
painful and glasses were a luxury 
and the peak of his cap gave him 
shade. 

When he approached in the 
queue for his wages the man in 
the pay-desk ordered him to 
remove his cap. He refused and 


was dismissed, and he swore as 
he walked away that he would 
remove his hat for no man again. 
I noticed in the café that he had 
extended his resolve to women, 
too, though otherwise he showed 
them a gentle deference. 


That time in the green-room I 
was waiting to go on in Riders to 
the Sea, and I stood up to get a 
book from the little deal shelves 
over my head, but found that I had 
read everything there. It was then 
he spoke and asked what kind of 
books I liked to read and asked if 
I had read anything by Anatole 
France. Next evening he brought 
me Thais, and the following night 
he brought me more of Anatole 
France’s works. 


He told me later his readings 
had been unguided. As he walked 
home with me he told me of his 
early days and struggles. Of how 
he would listen, frustrated at 
night, to his brothers talking 
politics while he groped in a 
blind world because of his inability 
to read or write. It was a strange 
realisation to me to hear him 
exult in the simple achievement of 
reading and writing that, till then, 
I had accepted like the air I 
breathed. 

A dramatist telling of his life, 
particularly when it had been 
tinged with the macabre, can 
scarcely fail to dramatise himself. 
There were times while I listened 
that I felt the drama of his tale 
was melo rather than mellow. 

He dwelt on his hunger and 
the torture of savoury smells from 
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restaurant doors. It was from him 
I first heard what is now the 
cliché about dining from the smell 
of restaurant odours; of how, 
when he got a job at last, he still 
went foodless to buy the books 
for which he hungered more than 
for food. And when that job was 
lost he roved the free libraries 
stuffing his unprepared mind with 
rich and varied fare. That, I 
thought, accounted for Anatole 
France. 

The next evening he brought 
me G. K. Chesterton’s Saint 
Francis of Assisi. He urged me 
to read it straightway and I left 
him walking slowly along by the 
hedge on the opposite side of the 
road from our house, his hands in 
his pockets, his head down, his 
mind fathoms deep. 

I had nearly finished the book 
that night when I heard my 
father come up the stairs and tell 
my mother that there was a 
suspicious-looking character walk- 
ing up and down in front of the 
house. I peeped through the 
curtains. No wonder my father 
was alarmed, for there on the 
hedge flitted the shadow of a 
“gunman”, belted trench coat, 
the collar pulled up, the cap 
pulled down. Sean had not gone 
home. 


It was only that night he had 
said to me that I would never 
write anything worth while until 
I had freed myself from the par- 
ticularly rigid restraints of my 
parents. He little realised that 
when I ran down the stairs to 


prevent my father "phoning for 
the police I was freeing him from 
the possibility of their causing 
him a temporary restriction in his 
untrammelled life. 

Next morning, as I waiked with 
my dogs on the hills above Rath- 
farnham, I glanced over a wall, 
and there, on the sunny grass, 
lay the trench coat and peaked 
cap, and inside them slept 
O’Casey, taking his rest after 
walking the night away. 

He was still talking about those 
old, unhappy, far-off things in 
that café one evening, while in 
London and America the papers 
and people were loud in his 
acclaim. Another Abbey girl, in a 
long, dramatic-looking cape that 
swept the ground, said brusquely: 
“Why need you keep ullagoning 
about poverty? Isn’t The Plough 
paying you sixty a week and 
Ffuno eighty?” 

And she ruthlessly reminded 
him that when he had asked for 
ten shillings on his best trousers 
not so long before, he had had to 
be content with five because the 
man in the pawn office believed 
they were stolen. 

But it was just this very money 
that was causing his depression, 
and he told us about his sister. 
When she lay on a heap of straw 
dying in the presence of her 
hungry children, Sean, out of 
work and penniless, had been as 
helpless as her children. 

There was no indication of his 
new wealth in the tenement room 
where he invited us both to tea 
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“ Mr. Hogan gives us a moving scene 
of the trial of the hero’s brother. . . 


Maps, books on all subjects, available. 


Write to Hon. Sec. ; 


It is an excellent bit of description, Irish Ancestry Guild 


altho’ it (r; misses the target of great- 
ness. >“ On the whole it is a briskly 
moving story for Irish boys or girls 
well worthy of a place on our book- 


22 FARMHILL RD., DUNDRUM, 
CO. DUBLIN, IRELAND 


shelves.” 


“ Mr. Hogan paints a sharp picture of 
the austere home in Clare, of the slums 
of country and city. Romantic love and 
something else give fire where the 
narrative lags. Camps on the Hearthstone 
recreates the atmosphere of Dublin 
before and during the stirring days of 
the * Rising ’.” 


“The great virtue of Patrick Hogan's | 
novel is that it passionately and vividly | 
recalls a man’s own memories of the 
days that led to the Great Strike of 1913, | 
and that it pays ungrudging tribute to 
the men of 1913 whose courage did so 
much to create the mental climate that | 
made possible 1916... the unpretentious | 
narrative has a sincerity that will hold 
most readers.” 


The characters are superbly drawn.” 


Price 12s, 6d, 


the publishers. 


Short Story 
Writing 


Short story writing is the ideal hobby. 
Learn the essential technique by post. In a 
fascinating course you are shown how to get 
plots, how to construct, and how and where 
to sell your stories. 

Send today to The Regent Institute (Dept. 
183B), Palace Gate, London, W.8—enclosing 
a 3d, (Irish) stamp—for a free copy of “ Hew 
to Succeed as a Writer.” 

This valuable booklet gives you up-to-date 
aformation , . . shows that the R.I. courses 
are planned to help you to get into print 
quickly . . . tells you just the things you want 
to know. 

By applying now you have the opportunity 
of enrolling at very moderate terms. Many 
students earn the tee several times over during 
turtion 
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= THE PROPHECY OF SEAN O’CASEY 93 
? soon after. There may have been That room held all the con- 
rh additions to the teeming over- trasting elements that he blended 
flow of books, and there was into the stuff of his dramas. From 
- something naive in the shining the passage outside and from the 
opulence of the palpably new rooms above and below came 
eiderdown quilt that covered the sounds of squalor. So many of 
iful iron bed. these books were the price of his 
9°. The wood of the table on starvation. While the sumptuous 
“t which he wrote his plays looked eiderdown, more incongruous than 
cheap enough to betray dents the gaudy tea cake, had its paral- 
from the pressure of his elbows lel in the rollicking “hooley” he 
~" in the tenseness of his despon- had taken the world to see in a 
dency after the debacle of his room behind the one where a 
first production. One of the Abbey corpse was being “ waked”. 
actors gave ten shillings for it He told us then that he was 
Id when Sean’s belongings were sold going away from the encroach- 
up on the eve of his departure ment of that room—and previous 
1, for England. rooms, 
= No Methodism in His Madness! 


YounG Father Sean was especially beloved by the children 
of his parish because he often bent down to their level 

to share their joys and sorrows. 
Invited to a child’s birthday party one day, he heard voices 


in the living-room when he arrived, and so—as he was hand- 
ing his hat and coat to the maid—he said: “ Don’t show me 
in—I want to surprise them.” 

Mussing up his hair and making a long, grotesque face, he 


7 walked stiff-legged like Frankenstein’s monster around the 
bs corner into the front room. The shrieks were tremendous, 
re but the most surprised of all was the young priest. 

He had come to the wrong house . . . and was being stared 
ws at by the shocked lady members of a Methodist sewing circle. 
“ Ep. MILLER in St. Anthony Messenger 
ee ‘THE test of a man’s or woman’s breeding is how they behave 
- in a quarrel. BERNARD SHAW 
nt 

AN upper berth is where you rise to retire and get down 
, to get up. 


THE next (May) issue of Tue Inisn Dicest will be published on 
e Thursday, April 28. 


THE FURROW 


AN ENGLISH LANGUAGE PASTORAL MONTHLY 


Announces for 1960, in addition to its regular features, a new series 
of articles fresh and positive in approach on the theme of the Christian 
Life. The panel includes a number of authors whose names are known 
throughout the English-speaking world. One article will appear each 


month. 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


Life in Christ 
Rev. Prof. Dermot Ryan, Dublin 


Charity 
Rev. John Quinian, Chicago 


The Commandments—a Positive 
Programme 
Rev. Prof. Cornelius Williams, O.P., 
Fribourg 


Holiness in the Priesthood 
Rev. P. |. Brophy, Carlow 


Holiness in the Religious Life 
Rev. Noel-Dermot O'Donoghue, 0.D.C. 
Dublin 


Holiness in Marriage 
Rev. Donal O'Sullivan, S.J., Dublin 


THE 


Prayer 
Rt. Rev. Francis Walsh, Bishop of 
Aberdeen, Scotland 


The Sacrament of Penance 
Rev. joseph Cunnane, Balla, Co. Mayo 


The Holy Eucharist 
Dom Placid Murray, 0.S.B., Gleestal 
Abbey 


Building the Community 
Most Rev. Robert |. Dwyer, Bishop of 
Reno, Nevada, U.S.A. 


Tolerance 
Rev. Prof. Enda McDonagh, Maynooth 


The Fruits of the Spirit 
Rev. Prof. Denis O'Callaghan, 
Maynooth 


IDEAL GIFT 


There is an attractive Gift Card too to convey your greetings. 


Yearly Subscription 


U.S. and Canada 


- $4.50 


Ireland and Great Britain 27/6d. 


Elsewhere 


Write to: The Secretary, The Furrow, Maynooth, Ireland. 


30/- 
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Our Postbag 


SHAMROCK GROWING IN U.S.A.? — 
Where exactly is Washington County 
in the U.S.A.? It strikes us that it is 
somewhere in New England. 

We are prompted to ask this ques- 
tion by the following very interesting 
item of information sent to us by a 
Chicago reader (P. J. McN.), who 
copied it from the Boston Pilot over 
twenty years ago. It reads :— 


“The shamrock — acres of it — 
grows on the point of Petit Menam, 
Washington County, U.S.A. 

“The inhabitants attribute its 
presence there to the foundering of 
an Irish emigrant ship early last 
century. During a violent winter 
storm, heaps of the wreckage of 
this ship, ‘ containing much clothing 
of Irish make,’ were washed ashore. 
The shamrocks took root shortly 
afterwards.” 

Perhaps some reader living in or 
near Petit Menam will confirm 
whether or not the shamrock is still 
growing there? We would be very 
grateful for the infor:nation. 


* 


BICENTENARY OF INDIAN MASSACRE — 
An inscription on an upright grave- 
stone in Long Canes, South Carolina, 
U.S.A., reads : 


PaTK, CALHOUN. IN MEMORY OF 
Mrs. CATHRINE [sic] CALHOUN AGED 
76 YEARS WHO WITH 22 OTHERS WAS 
HERE MURDERED BY THE INDIANS THE 
FIRST OF FEB. 1760. 

“Surely Patrick Calhoun was Irish, 
and probably his wife (?) who is 
buried underneath,” writes P. L. 
Rogers, Charleston. 

Patrick was the son of Patrick Cal- 
houn, who emigrated from County 
Donegal in 1733 and settled in West- 
ern Pennsylvania, where he died eight 
years later. 

Some time later Patrick, his 
brothers and mother (the above- 


mentioned Cathrine) moved to 
Augusta County, Virginia. But when, 
in 1756, the British were defeated by 
the French at Braddock’s Field, the 
frontier settlements were exposed to 
the relentless fury of attacks by the 
Indians. 

So, with many other settler families, 
the Calhouns fled further south and 
eventually made their home in the 
Long Canes district of South Carolina; 
this is located om a branch of the 
Little River. But their stay here, too, 
was short-lived. 

The Cherokee Indians regarded the 
Long Canes settlement as being be- 
yond the boundary line of the fron- 
tier. So, realising their vulnerability, 
the Calhouns and their neighbours 
decided to move again when war 
broke out in 1760. 

They planned to reach Augusta, 
Georgia—and safety. But while this 
party of 250 people (only less than a 
quarter of whom were armed men) 
were crossing Long Canes Creek, they 
were ambushed by the Cherokees. 
Fifty of them were killed or captured. 
Mrs. Calhoun, the irnmigrant’s wife, 
was among the killed. After the war 
Patrick returned to Long Canes and 
erected the stone over his mother’s 
grave. 

Patrick, by the way, was a surveyor, 
and in 1769 he was elected (as repre- 
sentative of the back-country settlers) 
to sit in the colonial legis!ature. And 
to quote E. R. R. Green, writing in 
the Belfast Telegraph — we are in- 
debted to him for most of our facts— 
Patrick “was a member of both pro- 
vincial congresses which took South 
Carolina out of the empire and wrote 
a state constitution.” 

He died in 1796, the wealthiest man 
in the back-country. His statesman 
son, John C. Calhoun, was more 
famous still. And, as Mr. Green 
notes, a grand-nephew, Andrew Pick- 
ens, was the governor of South Caro- 
lina who, in 1861, ordered the attack 
on Fort Sumter that started the Civil 
War. 

Thus is Donegal linked with Ameri- 
can history in the making. 


* 
Do’s AND Don’ts—American and 


Enjoy Swiss Care 
TAR DARR SAN AER 


SHANNON—NEW YORK 
Europe by Swissair ! 
America by Swissair ! 


With superb Swi ss food, Swiss efficiency and Swiss service to make your 


journey memorable, it’s a wonderful way to get there. 
And — with the Swissair pay LATER PLAN — 
it’s not expensive. 


Ask your Trave! Agent or Aer Lingus for 


EUROPE MIDDLE EAST U.S.A, SOUTH AMERICA 
Dubiin Office: GRAFTON BUILDINGS GRAFTON STREET. Tel.: Dubiin 73709 


al r . ’ 
New light on Nature’s way 


with 


RHEUMATISM 


through the 

ALL HERBAL 
Stafford truco 
for FIBROSITIS, LUMBAGO, GOUT, 
NEURITIS, SCIATICA, MYALGIA, Etc. 


Valuable Book and complete testing supply FREE 


Why suffer the aches and miseries of the roots of the trouble, giving speedy relief 
rheumatism? Put the pure natural herbs of in limbs, muscles and nerves. Hundreds of 
the STAFFORD ALL-HERBAL REMEDY letters from one-time sufferers tell of "the 
to work on your case. Carefully prepared in wonderful relief. Why continue to suffer, why 
the light of modern scientific research, from not send today for a FREE trial—without 
specially selected powerful extracts of plants, obligation! (Please enclose 3d stamp). 

roots and barks, it has brought relief and 


happiness to thousands. IT COSTS YOU A typical letter Co. Cork 22.5.54 
NOTHING to try it. It does not affect heart I have recommended your ircaiment 6) 
or digestion and improves the general health. several people. It has done me a lot of 


, : . = i 't able to do a the na i 
Quick relief from pain. This double-acting - aie to do aul my thee. | yall 
treatment (internal and external) soon gets to © your teeatment.”"—Mrs A. 


C. STAFFORD PTY., LTD.(M25) 2, SPENSER ST., Victoria St., London S.W.| 
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Canadian readers who intend spend- 
ing their summer vacation in Ire- 
land will find these “ Do and Don’t” 
hints useful. They appeared recently 
in The Family Digest (Huntington, 
Indiana) from the pen of Dave 
Warner : 

Do: Check before arriving in Ire- 
land with the list of items which may 
be imported free of duty, and before 
leaving Ireland check what goods ac- 
quired may be exported... . Have 
your hotel reservations booked as far 
in advance as possible, particularly 
during the peak travel months—June, 
July, August .... Treat officials, 
hotel staff, etc., as friends rather than 
servants, as it will assure better ser- 
vice and often many personal kind- 
messes ....If you have room in 
your car, give lifts to people who may 
ask for it. You will be doing a great 
service and will be amply repaid by 
excellent company and conversation 
.... Keep to the left-hand side of 
the road when driving in Ireland. 

Don’t: Tip over-lavishly, as it is 
unnecessary to tip at all, except for 
special service in hotels, which include 
cover charge .. . . Expect the usual 
palm-greasing of some countries, be- 
cause offers of “rewards ” to officials 
and police actually can land you in 
trouble in Ireland . Wait for a 
taxi to drive past, because Irish hacks 
do not cruise but are summoned by 
telephone or at key positions in the 
city . . . Put ice in Irish whiskey as 
it will ruin your drink and horrify 
fellow drinkers ; try—at first anyway— 
to equal the beer-drinking prowess of 
Irish friends, as you soon will discover 
Irish beer is stronger than American 
and is often served in pint measures 

Refer to the Irish language as 
Erse (it is Irish or Gaelic) .... Ex- 
pect all Irishmen to have tenor voices 
or all Irishwomen to play the harp 

..In the case of women, wear 
slacks or shorts to church on Sundays. 


* 
THEIR 14,089 DESCENDANTS—-A Man- 


hattan reader, C. O’R., sends us the 
following quotation from an article 


which, he says, appeared in the New 
York Herald-Tribune some years ago: 

“Let us take at random the off- 
spring of a young couple from the 
North of Ireland that came to this 
country in 1715 and settled on a New 
Jersey farm. In 1897 an incomplete 
register of their descendants ran to 
14,089 souls, of whom more than half 
were living in that year. 

“Sampling the sixth generation, 
as it is catalogued, one finds that the 
first twenty city-dwelling families had 
fifty-one children, but the first 
twenty rural families had 128 
children.” 

This article would have added in- 
terest if the surname of the young 
emigrants had been given. 


* 


CALLING ALL BuTLERs—Mrs. Audrey 
Junge, Box 789, G.P.O., Sydney, 
Australia, writes : 

“It has long been my wish to con- 
tact my distant Irish cousins, the 
Butler family of Kilkenny, and now 
perhaps I can do so through Our 
Postbag. 

“ My great - grandmother was 
Katherine Ellen Butler, whose two 
daughters, Mary and Ellen, came to 
Australia last century with their Aunt, 
Mary Butler. They had an Uncle 
Richard or Robert who was a magis- 
trate in Kilkenny. Other Butler 
cousins went to America. 

“According to my grandmother, 
they had magnificent singing voices 
and were known as the ‘Butler 
Nightingales.’ If any of the Butler 
family in Ireland or America would 
like to write to me, I would be de- 
lighted to hear from them. 

“T would like to tell you how 
much I look forward to the Irish 
Digest each month and enjoy every 
page of it. And, now that Our Post- 
bag has established the spelling, may 
I say ‘ Eire go brath’.” 

The surname of Butler, inci- 
dentally, originated in the appoint- 
ment by King Henry II of Theobald 
Walter (the first of the family who 
settled in Ireland) to the office of 
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Chief Butler of Ireland. In addi- 
tion, Theobald was granted the 
baronies of Upper and Lower Or- 
mond, Kilkenny, and other posses- 
sions. He was the founder of one 
of the most famous of the Anglo- 
Norman families in Ireland 


* 


WANTS PEN-PALS—“I am 16} and I 
am interested in everything,” writes 
Casandra Sparks, 41 Swan Street, 
Green Island, New York. 

This is by way of prelude to a 
request for pen-pals. She says she 
is very interested in corresponding 
with Irish friends. 


* 


SOURCES OTHER THAN HOLLYwoop— 
A reader for many years, Louis Philip 
Gardner, Run o’ the Echoes, East 
Jordan, Michigan, writes: “ God 
bless your work.” 

And he would like to correct cer- 
tain misconceptions regarding famed 
Beaver Island, in the same State, 
referred to in an article. 

“I know many Beaver Islanders,” 
he states, “and from one of them — 
Leo McGinnis — I have this in- 
formation : ‘There isn’t a man or 
woman on the whole patch that could 
say Aye, No or Go to Blazes in Irish 
Gaelic.’ 

‘Years ago it was otherwise, but 
to no greater extent than wherever 
any other predominantly Irish group 
ettled. I can remember my own 
great-uncles, of the O’Brien family, 
using Gaelic phrases. 

“T have a living uncle, William 
O’Brien, who has refused all his life 
to visit Canada because of what the 
British did to the Irish. My first 
memory of an heroic battle scene was 
the huge, brilliantly-coloured ‘ Battle 


of Fontenoy’ that had a place of 

honour on the wall of great-grand- 

father Philip O’Brien’s diningroom. 

And the books of John Boyle O’Reilly 
whew ! ” 

By the way, Louis has three 

daughters and nine sons. Their names 
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ce: Brendan, Brianna, Ciaran, 
Kevin, Sean, Padraic, Maeve, Maur- 
ice, Nuala, Colmcille, Cullen and 
Seumas. 

“These names,” he points out, 
“have been a factor in acquainting 


their bearers’ teachers that there are 


sources other than Hollywood for 
picking ‘ handles ’.” 

Not bad sentiments for one who is 
generations removed from the country 
of his ancestors. 


* 


Prip—E OF Prace—‘ Was Sir Ernest 
Shackleton an Irishman A asks a Cal- 
ary (Canada) reader, L. C., enclosing 
a newspaper cutting relating to the 
famous explorer. It reads : 

“Pride of place in a new Ameri- 
can book on the 100 greatest adver- 
tisements in the history of advertis- 
ing goes to the one inserted in the 
ied columns of a London news- 
paper in 1900. It was paid for by 
Sir Ernest Shackle 

“ It asked for men ‘for a hazardous 
journey.’ It promised ‘small wages, 
bitrer cold, constant danger; safe 
return doubtful. Honour and recog- 
nition in case of success.” 

“And the response he had? ‘It 
seemed,’ said the great explorer later, 
‘as though all the men in these 
islands wanted to accompany me.’” 

Yes, Shackleton (1874-1922) was 
an Irishman—born in Kilkea, County 
Kildare. 


* 


CALL FROM PAKISTAN—Stating that he 
visited our “good and _ hospitable 
country” in 1957 and, anxious to know 
more about the Irish people, M. A. 
Hafeez Sufi, Associated Press of 
Pakistan, Karachi, Pakistan, would 
like to correspond with readers of both 
sexes. 

We are grateful to this journalist- 
reader for his tribute to the Irish 
Digest. He likes “the diversity of 
articles ” and especially the samples of 
Irish humour. 


Songs of 


Treland 


“*. .. all their wars are merry and all their songs 
are sad,’’ wrote Chesterton of the Irish people. 
But sad or merry the songs of Ireland form an 
unbreakable link between Ireland and her children 
overseas. Through the modern miracle of record- 


MARY O’HARA singing to her own 
harp accompaniment: Spinning 
Wheel /Ceol an Phibrough/Spanish 
Lady/Eileen Aroon 
IEP 41 9 3 ($1.50) 

fongs of Ireland, by MARY O’HARA, 
No. 1: 1 Wish | had the Shep 
herd’s Lamb/Next Market Day 
The Bonnie Boy/The Spinning 
Wheel/The Ballynure’ Ballad/I 
Have a Bonnet trimmed with Blue 
IEP 49 9/3 ($1.50) 

GALLOWGLASS CEILI BAND: lig 
—Lark in the Morning; Waltz 
Dear Little Shamrock/The Old 
Bog Road/Hills of Donegal ; Reel 

The Siege of Ennis/The Mist on 
the Bog ; Hornpipe—The Honey 
suckle/The Kildare Fancy 
SEG 7628 9/- ($1.50) 

IRISH DANCE TIME— Fred Hanna 
and his Ceilidhe Band, No. 1: 
Irish Marches/Irish Military Two 
steps Irish Waltz Medley/Pride 
of Erin Waltzes 
IEP 38 9/3 ($1.50 

IRISH DANCE TIME-—Fred Hanna 
and his Ceilidhe Band, No. 2: 
Jrish Marches/Irish Military Two- 
steps/Irish Waltz Medley/Pride 
of Erin 
IEP 39 9/3 ($1.50 

DEAR LITTLE SHAMROCK No. 1: 
Patrick O’ Hagan— RiverShannon 
The Lark in the Clear Air/Little 
Town in the Ould County Down 
A Good Roarin’ Fire. 

IEP 50 9/3 ($1.50) 


Radio Review #4 Record Shop 


34, Grafton Sivee:, Dublin, lreland 


ing, lreland’s 
songs can 
come to you 
wherever you 
may be... 


ORANGE AND BLUE Richard 
Hayward and the Loyal Brethren : 
The Sash my Father Wore/The 
Protestant Boys/The Battle of 
Garvagh/The Aghalee Heroes. 
IEP 37 9/3 ($1.50) 

ORANGE AND BLUE (Vol. 2)— 
Richard Hayward and the Loyal 
Brethren: Dolly's Brae / The 
Plackman’s Dream/Derry's Walls 
Green Grassy Slopes of the Boyne 
LEP 48 9/3 ($1.50) 

COUNT JOHN McCORMACK: The 
Green Bushes/The Village that 
Nobody Knows Passing By 
Maureen/The Lass with the Deli 
cate Air 
TER 5054 14/- ($2.00) 


LITTLE BITS OF IRELAND: Mickey 
and Mary Carton and their Orches- 
tra Ihe Rose ol Mooncoin/How 
can you buy Killarney/If 1 were 
a Blackbird/ The Moonshiner. 
OE 9233. 10/3 ($1.75 


Just send remittance plus 3/6 (or 
$0.50 in the U.S.) to us giving the 
numbers ot the records required. 


Phone 76545 
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